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Sch [s MARYLAND, Lutherville Massactt sirts, Boston, yistom ‘ 
searthan / UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR WEPARATION FOR TH: Vs 
Al ize 4 Ss $° sec a {. Baltimore) for Young Ladies. #210 per year for tute of Technology Anrrrr Ha 
anes, Fh, Op ret #; escond, by Towne. English Course, board, washing, ete. Art and music ex 
Connecticut, Greenwich. ; tra. Send for Catalogue. Massacntsetrs, Boston, No os Marit 1 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEA THEOLDEST SCHOOL ON TH: [CA 
Boys.—Thorough preparation for Business or for M ARY! Pat Oxford 7 Rav. Miss Putnam will begin the twerntte Vea 
‘ Coile ge. Absolutely healthful location and genuine ARYLAND MILITARY AND NA f her Family and Day School for Young Lactes, Miss 
home, With the most refined surroundings. Highest val Aca i" my.—Opens September 1th. For cata and Littl Girls on the 24th of September, 18s Evers 
references given and required, : logues address RK. He ROGERS Secretary requisite provided for the most thorough and} 
J. H. Roor, Principal. English education; the Languages, both ancter 
—_—_—_———— - - MARYLAND, Pikesville, Baltumore Co modern: the Sciences, History, and Literature Sj 
. CONNECTICUT, ¢ Greenwich : a iio SUMMER SESSION IN a. students received in Music, Art, Preparation for 
y RE NCH-. 4 WE ‘RICA. V NST/ITL TE.— Mark’s School begins July 6th The 0th vear and t ad Mher departin nts. Hous _ - chee 
Home School for Young La Thorough instruc Fall Term opens Oct. Ist. Boarding department ifor boys ewe ty : oe nab Hint 
tion, — Location unsurpassed for héaithfulness. under 14 years) limited to eight Terms from October to he kight Kev. Henry C. bx ther, Bishoy New 
smenee . July, 8300; the entire year, $400 For circulars, ete., York; Rev. A Peat » @ - Caml rhige, Ma 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden. address Miss WHITTINGHAM many other eminent scholars. Please send for et 
IEC T OR r SC ee | OO. —A FAMILY MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 37 W. Cedar 8 
Boarding School for Young Boys. Rev. HayNEs L ZS. W. F. STEARNS'S HOME reNs Cc Ppe? V\ v 
EVEREST, Rector. Terms, #350. Circular on applica d . + Wanees Ti . LEE, MAN SE SN £7 E vr é hee 

; tion. School for Young Ladies. The ninth school year toon thete } Oct. 1 to Ti oA ne " 

' nell begins September 16, L885. ™ a By ee te Bh gat . . 

; young ladies who have completed a cours f stu 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford, 352 Collins St. MASSACHI y Trs, Andover wish to purste the following special ites 
R. BOWEN'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. pBeer CADEMY FOR YOUNG | , Music and tts History ; History of Art; American 116 
i —RBoarding and day pupils. Primary, English, Ladies of Pe rs thorough train it iz in essential stu ueawe nat pan st th, with Prof fi. i. Huders ‘2 
and Classical. Healthy loc ation on — Hill. Opens | dies, with superior advant wes in art, music, painting, For circular and references tn this country at 
Sept. 22. For circulars address tev, M. BOWEN. elocution, and modern languages; a beautiful location. many (Where three years of study were spent) address 
; — - pleasant home, good board, moderate charges rhe — : Truk Misses Dts 
Connecticut, Hartford. fifty seventh year opens on Thursday, September 10. For 
‘TEELE’S "BOARDING AND DAY | Whformation and admission apply to ; MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, Otis Place, Reframe 
» School for Young Ladies.--On a pleasant avenue ; ue PurLens McKean, Frencipal, Andover, Mass "WHE OTS 1 {¢ SCH ( ‘ 
with unsurpassed appointments and superior advan » . . , ' , y and Ad , 
tages for acquiring facility in writing and speaking a» Maseacuust ay Be c hire, Be OR a oa pe ochinn tien iain, he teeknee 
French and German. Thorough instruction in English, IRIVATE EDUCATION OF BOYS Mrs. ( lt receive tw ‘ sheer ow 
Latin, Greek, and Art. Resident teachers in Elocution, and Girls.—Two shi will be rece ives into the family iret tis } mer St 
Music, French, and German. Fall term begins Septem family. Address for terms, EpWaRrpD IT. FISHER : 
ber 23. GEORGE W. STEELE. . . Cambridge, Larch st 
f — reese arte - : aaneneis | MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica, OME FOR BOYS DA {RRO ; 
Coxvectictt, Ly ] ITCHELL’S BOYS’ St Ss theca Re ie 
> | 4 - - CHO ’ ) mits not more than three bows into his fami 
; ILACK HALL "“SCHOOL.—A famtl and | { miles from Boston and 6 miles from rod li, on fit for college or edu ate privatels The only 4 Live 
! reparator chooifor a few boys. 10rough | 1e Bos ~ an owe t. KR. A strictly select amily sent to be examine June entered Harvant as Pres 
P tory Schooi f f TI h | the Bost iL il Rot 1 1 F ’ il J Pres} 
nstruction and carefu raining. est of references | Schoo oO s0OVS admits boys from 7 to 15 inclusive man, without * mn” iti ns and with “credits tn 1 
inst ti d ful traini Best of f j 1 for } Ad t f 1 t 
: «iven. CHARLES G, BARTLETT, Principal. } Send fore ies vular to “. C. Mircwey. A. M., Prin. out of the 17 subjects of examination. Separate tuith 
; consaenane Sa F , and best of care in AN respects Charming | i with 
CONNECTICUT, | | MASSACHUSET "£0 > fine tennis-court F. FE. Anror, Ph Ary 
7 RS. ROBE R17 7H. GRISWOLD AND | POSTON UN. fey ‘TY Law School i ~ MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge 

i P daughters , assisted by Miss G. B. Forp, of Mt. | 2 Address the Dea *? : ROVS ’ \ 

| Holyoke Seminary, reopen their Home School for Young | “L. Besser, LL.D Ar ee ur rn os tect . 

' Ladies and Children Sept. 22d. Special advantages in | ~ - . ~ egal oy Seer oe ~ 
Music, Art, and Languages. Send for circulars. | MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, fon Street . . <b yp te’ a 6 he ry . ~ * . 
eineaieg arc ogy eg ° | ( HWAUNCY-HALL SCru G Sth Year) Sean nate. Gee 

Connecticut, Middletown. Preparation for the Ma In s “echnology , : — a nt : -~ : ~ ae tins " 
, . r , . . . . > | at « . » e ass rise se ’ “ ’ ‘ ‘ o ine He sol ‘ ‘ 
l] 7ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES isaspecialty. Reference is made t Ay “sof the te., address 
a superior preparation for Coilege. The Princi- | Institute. Thorough preparation, also, Z ~e and NicHoLs Brattle St., Car ¢ 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor in Yale Col. | for business. Particular attention to m 2 uM eer : 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILsonx. | children. The building is in the most elega?. 7 f the rrs, — t Rarr on ; 
city. d bh iCA d 4 Cid i +4 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. es ng “ - S lect and Limited Family Schoo! for Young Men and 
VY*s CADY § SCHOOL FOR YOUNG | MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square Boys 
l Ladies.—The sixteenth 8 ‘hool year begins Thurs- | ( “ANNETT INSTI LE FOR YOUNG site Sor Cottage ne enneene 
day, September 24, 18*5. An early application is de- | (7 Ladies Family and Day School. Full corps of Region most healthy 
sired. Teachers and Lecturers. The Thirty-second Year will Gymnastum and boating —_ 
‘ a = begin Wednesday, Sept. 50, 1SS5 For Catalogue and Cir For circulars, references, et« ipply to ‘ 
CONNECTICUT, Norfolk cular apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M Principats, ‘Rev, Henry J. Van Lesvep, DD 


y he ROBBINS SCHOOL.—A Family ( Epwarb J. Van Lesyer, A.B 
Boarding School for Boys. The most thorough in 

struction, with the best family life. Fall term opens Se 

te mber 2. Address Rev. J. W. BEaAcH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. Massac Hi SETTs, Greenfield 
MSFiziez ee OF TECHNOLOG Y. WOSPECT HILL SCHOOL’ ry Youn 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Ladies. Established in 1869 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. McUNROR, Sec’y Next year begins September 16, 188 
Francts A. WaLkKER, Pres : James C. Parsons, Principal 
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Heights, a Select School for Young Ladies, will iss ty SETTS, Boston, 44 B Se 1 Square : MASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berkshire C 
reopen Oct. Ist. Miss EarLr, M SS ff. E. ILMAN 10ME AND | eg beh ant INSTITUTE, ESTAB J 
_ Day Se TE nino Sept . Special advan ’ ix} Pe 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1852-1836 Mic ag Boulevard ' ¥ . 4 ~ lished im 1849, fits for college or business 
> tan f wr the study f Art, Music, and the lern Lar 2 ) , 
ILEN ACADEMY. Family and gunees. Resident foreign teacher . Rev. 4 A. Guseat, AL, Prin 
Day School. Charmingly pe. President's x = - on te MASSACHUSETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Co 
flome, Ac ademy, Gymnasium, and Shop; Moral, Social, M ASC ST ER, Boston. 78 Maribo ~— . ee ENON {(CADEM ¥Y — BUYS.—FALI 
Intellectual, and Physical Culture for y« ung men and \/*: EDMUND H. SEAR HARK term begins Sept. 16. For circulars and testimo 
a A delightful home for boys. 2% : ar opens vard, 1874, and for eight years instructor of La aialsaddres - HARLAN H. BALLARD. 
_— Ira W. ALLEN, A.M, LLD., Pres tin and Greek in the University of California, will coon os : . . 
LLLINo!Is, Chicago. a day school for Een ladies, October 5, ISS5. Exyx _ Mass ac HUSETTs, Lowell, 3S Fifth St. 
Ar. Fae ree . , on . rienced lady teachers—oneof them a spectalistin nat LA: DR} AR}]) ) A’ 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW —THE | faiscience will be tegalariy connected with the acheet ITTLE CHIEDREN CARED FOS 
‘Fall Term will begin September 23. For circular | Special native teachers for French and German ae = A oducoted n Pa a ts Fn yy i 
address — ; H. Bootu. ‘i M ASSACHUSE TTs, Bo vst on, 112 Newbury St. ~" 8, a Thorough ——- instruction, — i 
ILLINOIS, Morgan Park, Cook County. 7SS HUBBARD HAS REMOVED pleasant home surroundings. or further particulars aie 
< , . ‘| ets a ¥ = Mrs E. B, Foster. ; 
ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACAD j to 112 Newbury Street, where she will reoper address ¥ i 
A emy. Send for Catalogue. her School ‘for Girls on Mon day ox t , and will aoe be MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro’. ; 
Samah, Aamaneiin prepared to receive three boarding scholars into her P Ll an. TONE SCHOOL I OR 12 
4 yt ¥ ? TTT : : . a Ors s for Institute of Technology O0 per 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. M ASS.AC HUS E +. Boston, 129 W. Chester Park ann. Reference, Prof. Wm R. Ware, Columbta College, 
—Boarding and Day School for pene hadien and 1770N FOR SE DICAN K. A. H. ALLEN, C.F 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal. £0. OR AMERICAN and 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. r Colleges - Ag. —- yo a ag Ey eT PP TOME SCH i FOR 
‘ . } nd st. visiting pupils are received, each of R. AN. {P}?'S HOM . F. Cc. OO "OA 
~DGE WORTH BO. 4R DING AND DAY | whom gets much personal instruction. The continued | Boys. Fall term (nincteenth year) be atus Sep 
4 School for Young Ladies and Little Girls. success of Dr Humphreys’s pupils at HAAVARD, OX tember 24th, 188! , was ; 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal FORD (Eng) and several American Colleges including . 
The 24th School year will begin on Thursday, Septem those for women) is shown in the prospectus. In 16 years MASSAC Ht —— Quine y. 
ber 17, 1885. , a pupils had been prepared by him for Harvard, of DAMS ADEM Y. — PREPARA 
om rom five graduated creditahbls two with high Honors 1 for t oe a j 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. last year. Thenext year will begin Ocfober 6, 1885. For tory and ae... oe hool for boys. ) ew year be 
‘T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH. FRENCH. Prospectus address as above, E.R. Humpareys, LL.D Givin Latin September, 1885 For Catalogue Ng ; 
¥ and German Boarding and Day School for Young Bo a " —s ~ . = $$ 
Ladies reopens Septe mber 17. Principals, Miss M. ¢ M ————— Boston MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree, 
CARTER and Miss S. R. CARTER. S CHOO OF MEDICINE, BOSTON | "THAYER ACADEM Y.—NINTH YEAR 
ie i ‘cain , x Univ eraity, opens October 8, 1885. Equal studies, begins Sept. 16. Examinations Tuesday, Sept. 15, 
MARTLAED, Ellicott C 7. - eczooy duties. and privileges to both sexes. Thirteenth year at 8:30 a. M. J. B. SEWALL, 
] AUPIN S UNIVERSIT 8CLiUU Furnishes increased facilities for thorough scientific and Head Maater. 
y opens Sept. * For circulars ad oe practical instruction in three or four years’ courses. Ad — = nee _ 


A 
HAPMAN MavPin, M, z. * principal. dress 1. T. TaLrot, M.D., Dean. See alsonex page. 
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H, WALDSTE!IN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Cat alogues by enclosing stamp. Establ. hed 1840. 
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[Continued from first page.) 
Massacuusetts, 8S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on applic: ation. GEORGE F. _ Mii. Ls, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
‘ ’ £e*~ ELMS.”—FAMILY, DAY, AND 
Music School for Girls. Primary, Academic, 
Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
Misses PORTE R and CHAMPNEY, Princ ipals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. ; 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore C ‘ollege ‘ Boston University, 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
JEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
dl Classical School.—The 33d year of he! Family 
and Day Scoool for Boys and Girls begins Sept. 1 
Address Nata’. T. ‘AL: LEN. 


= HIGAN, De troit, 457 Second Ave. (Cass Park). : 
f ONES, PRIVATE ACADEM 5 
e =~ Home School for Boys. o> 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 

) TSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHCOL FOR 
di Young Ladies.—Reopens September 28, 1885. 

New Jersey, Elizabeth, 306 West Grand St. 

) RS. E.H. MULDAUR S HOME AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies and Children will 
reopen Sept. 2lst. Number of boarders limited to four. 

NEW JERSEY, Englewood-on-the-Hudson, 
14 miles from New York. 
YOLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR G/RLS.— 
A Preparatory School for all Colleges open to 
women. 

Pupils admitted to Vassar College on the Principal's 
certificate. 

Thorough course of study for Students not wishing to 
prepare for College 

For catalogue ona full information address 

ADALINE W. STERLING. 
CAROLINE M. GERRISH, A. BR. " 
E ngle wood, N. 


NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
fh REEHOLD INSTITUTE. — Prepares 
boys and young men for Business, and for Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Backward boys taught 
privately, Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Prine ‘pas 
New w JERSEY, Morristow n. 
| TSS E. ELIZABETH DANA RE 
i opens the Seminary September 23. Resident 
native French teacher. Superior teachers of vocal and 
instrumental music and art. Board and tuition in Eng- 
glishand French #500 per annum. Circulars on applica- 
tion. 


~~ NEW JERSEY, Morristown. a ee 
*7T. HILDA’S SCHOOL.—A BOARDING 
School for Girls. Under the charge of the Sis- 
tersof St. fohn Baptist. Sixth year begins September 2: 
For terms, ete., addre ss THE SISTER IN CHARGE. 
NEW JERSEY, New  Brunswic k, 13 Livingston Ave. 
i MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will reopen September 23. 





New JERSEY, Pennington. 
YENNINGTON SEMINARY OFFERS 
rare educational facilities for boys and girls. Steam 
heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary ee ments. 
Over $20,000 in ae eggs | this season. High and 
healthful. For circu ars, ete., address THs. HANLON, D. D. 


EW JERSEY, Princeton. 
DRE P ARATORY SCHOOL.—A Prefara- 
tory institution for Princeton, Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. Reference by special permission to President 
James McCosh. Reopens Sept. 24. Address 
J. REMSEN BtisHop, Heal Master. 


NEw JERSEY, Summit. 


A gon T ACADEM Y.—Location unsur 
passed for healthfulness ; pompane Ss Sept. 15. 
Address JAMES HEARD, / , Principal. — 


NEw York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
JELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
F dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Session begins Sept. 
16, 1885. Send for catalogue. E. 8. FrisBree, D.D., 
President. 


New York, Brooklyn, 138 Montague St. 
PROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINAR 5 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. The 
35th year will begin Sept. 23d. A College Course given. 
For Circulars apply to CHARLES E. WEsT, 
Principal. 


ad NEw York, Brooklyn, 110 Schermerhorn St. 
oP RIENDS’ SCHOOL.—REOPENS 97TH 
month, 15th. A thorough preparatory school for 
Boys and Girls. S. P. PeckuaM, Principal. 
Apply by postal for circulars. 


NEw York Crry, 20 W. 43d St. 
RTHUR H. CUTLER’S SCHOOL FOR 
yy Boys. 
Autumn term opens Wedne sday, September : 
y r. Cutler will be at the class-rooms, No. 20 WwW est 43d 
Street, after Tuesday, September 15th. 


New York«K Cry, 6th Ave. and 42d St. 
Oy > "MBIA INSTITUTE.—E. Fowler, 
Principal. Prepares for College or business. Pri 
mary Department, Miitary Drill, Gymnasium, large Play 
room, lofty, well-ventilated schoolrooms Boarders re- 
ceived. Catalogues on application, Reopens Sept. 28th- 





New York Clry, 315 W. 57th St. . , 

R. AND MME. VAN NORMAN'S 

School for Ladies and Children (founded 1857) will 
reopen October 1. 


New York Ciry, 43 West 39th Street. _ 

H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
* Reopens Se a 30. Until September 15th 
address Cotuit, Mass. 


New York Crry, Nos. 6 and 8 East 52d St. 
| RS. SYLVANUS REED'S BOARD- 

L ing and Day School for Young Ladies —The un 
ney ay nted interest and scholarship in this school dur 
ng the past year have justified its progressive policy, 
and the rule of securing in every department the highest 
quality of teaching which can be cbtained. 22d 
year begins Oct. ‘. 

NEW wa Cir ITy, , 51 W. 52d St. 

RS. J]. A. GALLAHER has removed her 
ve School ra Young Ladies from 450 Madison Ave 
nue to 51 West 52d St. A thorough French education. 
Highest standard in English and classical studies. 
lars sent on applic: ation. 


NEw YorK Cry, 148 Madison Avenue. 
i* S. ROBERTS and MISS WALKER’S 
English ard French Day School for Young La 
dies and Little Giris will reopen Tuesday, September 
20th. 
No Home study for pupils under fourteen. 
New York Cry, 37 E, 39th St. 
| ARS. SNE AQGS French and Enz lish School 
l for Young La&fies and Children.— Efficient corps 
of successful teachers ; most approved methods; natives 
for languages ; Kindergarten. 











Circu 





NEw York Ciry, 56 West 55th. St. 
ARS. RAWLINS’S SC “HOOL WILL 
l reopen September 21. Mrs. Rawlins willbe at 
home after September 1. Circulars on application. 
NEw York Crry, Washington Heights. 
M5 AUDUBON S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—Boarders limited to 
six. Address Miss AUDUBON, Station M, New York City. 
NEW York Cry, 66 West 45th St. 
NM JSS REVNOLDS’S FAMILY 


Day School will reopen Sept. 30, 1885. 


AND 


New York Ciry. 711 AND — FIFTH AVENUE, . Op 
posite Dr. EH ail’s Church 
y| JLLE. RUEL AND MISS ANNIE 
4 Brown will reopen their English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Girls Oct. 1. 
NEW YOrK City, 26 West 43d Sireet. 


| al TE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WALLER HOLLIDAY, } 
ALFRED N. Futter, § Principals. 
Thirteenth year begins Sept. 30th. 
A few boarding pupils taken. 
New York Cry, 231 E. 17th St. 
S T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR 
Girls.—The school is pionentty situated on Stuy 
vesant Square,and is a new building planned to supply all 
tnat can be required for the comfort and well being of 
the pupils. Resident French and English teachers. Pro 
fessors for French, Science, ete. Address 
SISTER IN CHARGE. 


New York, Garden City, ‘tom Island. 

pili CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S7. 

Paul, Diocese of Long Island, opens Sept. 25. 
Healthful location. Facilities un 
surpassed. Com “ya staff of instructors. Military 
officer detailed U. S. Government. Terms #400 a 
year. For further particulars apply to CHARLES STURTE- 
VANT Moore, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


Equipment complete. 


NEw YORK, Nanuet, Rockland Co. : 

iV, ANUET HOME m0 pb Apa — Boarding 
L and Day School tor Young Ladies ons . ‘hildren. 
Address _ -W IGHT. 


NEW YORK, Nyack 
Nf ¥ ACK-ON-HUDSON Seminary for Girls. 
Charming location; thorough training. English. 
Music, Languages. Address Mrs. IMOGENE BERTHOLF, Prin 
EW YORK, Oswego 
WE: 1 "DE RGARTNERS TRAINED. — 
tare oppertunities afforded. Send for circular to 
S@aTE NORMAL Sc HOOL. 


EW YORK, Poughkeepsie. : 

wi 73 RVIEW ACADEM Y.—FITS FOR 

any College or Government Academy, for Business 

and Social Relations. U.S. officer, detailed by Secretary 
War, Commandant. Springtie ld Cadet Rifles. 

BISBEE & AMEN, 
Prine ipais. 

NEN w York, Roc chester 'y 17 Grove Place. meet 

| TSS MARY BOGLITTLE’S 

LY, Boarding and Day < ‘hool for Young Ladies will 

reopen September 14, 188. 


New York, Rye. ; ‘ : 
DARK Institute for Boys, 24 miles from N.Y. 


on L. I. Sound. Rev. S. B. RATHBUN, M.A., S.T.B. 


NEw YORK, Sing Sing. 
/ R. HOLBROOK’S MILITAR 
School. —Reopens Wednesday evening, September 
16th. 
Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


New York, Sing Sing. 

] 7. PLEASANT MILITARY ACA- 
i demy. A select Boarding-School for Boys. The 
course of instruction embraces the following depart- 
ments: Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary. 
Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural Science. 
Classes are also formed in Music, Drawing, Fencing, and 
Elocution. A thoroughly organized Military Department 
Riding School, Model Gymnasium, and Workshop. Wi ili 
reopen Thursday, Sept. 17. J. HOWE ALLEN, Princi pal, 
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New YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A 


Boarding School for Boys. 


Militar; 


$350 per annum. 


WILFRED H. Mv NRO, A.M., President. 
NEw YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL fer YOUNG 


MV 
Sept. 17, 


Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
1885. Applications should be made early, 


New York, West New Brighton, Staten Is and. 
- AUSTIN’ S SCHOUL.—Church School 
& - the highest class. Terms, 8500. Rector, Rev. Al 


fred G. Mortimer, B.D. ; Ass’ts: Re v 5 FE. ¢ ‘ranston, M.A., 
Rev. W. B. vena, M.A., Rev. B. aassiter, M.A., Rev. E. 
Barlow, M.A., ', Rees, B.H., Nir. i H. Hic Tey and others. 


Ouro, Cincinnati. 
| OUNT AUBURN INSTITUTE FOR 
dl | a Ladies.—Family and Day Se bonis beautl 
ful location; large grounds; thorough Se holarship ; best 
Music and Art advantages. 
Fall session opens September 23. 
Address H. THANE MILLER, 
President. 
Ave., Mt. Auburn. 


SCHOOL FOR 


Application should be 


Onto, Cincinnati, 28 vos 
| ISS ARMSTRONG’S 
Young Ladies and Misses. 
Fall term opens Sept. 23, 1885. 
a... early. 
Cc ire ulars contain full information. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, 166 W. Seventh st. 

| ISS STORER AND MISS LUPTON 
l will yoopen their School Sept 1885. They aim 
to lay the foundation of a sound gene ral educe ation, or to 
prepare pupils for the Harvard examination or any col 
ae open to women. For circulars or any further in 
formation, inquire in person or by letter at the School 
house. 








Onto, Cine innati, Ww alnut ‘Hills. 


ISS NOURSE AND MISS ROBERTS 


will reopen their English and French Family and 
Day School Sept. 23. The Home and Schoo! are separate. 
Particulars from circular. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Blairsville. 
ADIES’ SEMINAR Y.—BEAUT/IFUI 
« grounds; commodious building, heated through 
out by steam; good table; healthful location, no mala 


ria. 
Thorough instruction in 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
LATIN, GREEK, Music, DRAWING, &¢ 
35th year begins Sept. 9th, 1855. 
For Catalogue apply to 
Rev. T. R. Ewrna, D.D., 


Prine ipal. 

PENNSYLY ANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.- 
rs Bryn Mawr College, near Philadelphia, will open 
in the Autumn of 1885. For programme of graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered in I8S5-86, address 

JAMES iE. RHOADs, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, “Bustleton. ae ane? 

‘7. LYRE S BO: eG 


» Boys reopens Sept. 16, 1885 





SCHOOL fe 
C. H. Srrovut, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 
Avenue, Phila. 
YRANKLIN SCHOOL,—A 
lish and Classical School for Boys —will open Se pt. 
21,1885. Provision is made for six resident pupils. The 
Prospectus for 1885-6, giving the ful! course of study, 
will be senton applic ation. References: William Pep 
per, M.D, LL.D., Provost of the University of Pennsylva 
nia; Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. . ex-Pres. of Harvard @ni 
versity, and others. GEORGE A. PERRY, A.M., Head-Master, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


5128 Germantown 


NEW ENG- 


Germantown, 126 Price St. 


| RS. HEAD'’S SCHOOL FOR YOl "NG 
d Ladies and Little Girls reopens Sept. 22, 1885. 

Students i pared for a University C ourse. Four pu 
pils received as boarders. 


French taught by Dr. LAMBERT SAUVEUR and Mrs. FE. L. 
VAN PELT. Dr. SAUVEUR’S Classes will be open to Special 
Students of French and Latin. 

_. _ PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co. 

( GONTZ LADIES’ SCHOUL.—THE 


Thirty-sixth year of this School (Chestnut St. Semi 


nary, Philadelphia), the third at Jay Cooke's palatial 
country seat, commences September 23. Princ ipals : 
Mary L. BONNEY, HARRIETVE A. DILLAYE, 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, Syivia J. EASTMAN 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Locust and Juniper 
Streets. 
CADEMY OF THE PROT. EPIS. 
Church.—Founded a p. 1785. One hundred and 


ft rst year begins Sept. 17. 
Schools, and Business. 
JAMES W. Rowtns, 


PUSBETLVANEA, Philadelphia, 50th St. Wood 
land Ave 


DY "INIT YS SCHOOL OF THE PRO 
testant Episcopal Church ba Philadelphia. —The 
next year begins on Th ursday, September 17, with a 
— rlete faculty and improved oy} pportunities for tho 
rough work. Special and Post-Graduate courses as well 
asthe regular three years’ course of study. Griswold 
Lecturer for 1885, Arc *hdeacon Farrar. For information 
ete, _ uddress the De an, Rev. KDWanrpD T. RARTLETT : 


PENNSYLY ania, Philadelphia, 


Prepares for College, Scientific 
D.D., Head Master. 


and 


ob 2106 Spruce St. 
M3: M. GIBSON’S FAMILY AND 
Day Se a for Young Ladies and Little Girls (for 





ine rly 11d Walnut St.) will reopen September 24. 


PENNSYI VANIA, Philade Iphia, 183 Saw mary St 
ny, LSS L.V.SMITH’'S English and Fi 


Boarding and Day Se < die ; 
Children will | reove ~- Sent. ag for’ Young - adies and 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philg adelph ia, 1350 Pine St 
] TSS ANABLE’S S¢ HOOL for Youn 
4 _ Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885 
~~ PENNSYLY ANIA, Philade iphia, 
Chestnut Hill. 


°S. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Mis: 


Bell’s English and French Pk ~¥7 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. oe 


s 


Norwood Avenue, 





Day 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. E. cor 


and Eighteenth Sts, : 
WTTENHOUSE ACADEMY. — Boy 
thoroughly prepared for College or business 
Catalogues sent upon app ication 
DEB. K. Lupwta, 


Swathmore 


Chestnut 


A.M., Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
VATHMORE COLLEGE.—THIRT YS 
¥ minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 
Uuder the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full 
college course for both sexes; Classical, Sctentific, and 
Literary. Also a preparatory school. Healthful loca 
tion, large grounds, new and extensive buildings and ap 
paratus, For Catalogue and full particulars address 
Epwarkp H. MaGILi, A.M., President 


VEST PHILADELPHIA 


OF PENNSYLI 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


( TNIVERSITY "ANIA. 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF Akrs, four-years’ classical 
course. Degree A. B 
lL. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, five-year courses tn (a) 


Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to R. 
s., and to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

iil. Ww HARTON ScHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses tn Constitutional Law and Public Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B 

IV. CouRSE IN PatLosorny, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe 
matics, General Science, extended Spetruction in Blology 
with laboratory work. ‘Degree Ph. 

Liberal elections in and between courses at close 





V. COURSE 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaAL ScHOOL, 
0 = il fourth year. De 


Two-years’ graded course, De 


Three-years’ graded course with 
uree dD 


VIL. DestaL Scnoor., Two-years’ graded course, De 
gree D. D.S. 
VILL. VETERINARY Scnoon, Three yeens" graded course 


similar to European schools. Degree V. 
Clinical and laboratory advantages a coemntnant feature 
in these three schools. 
IX. Law Scn . Two-years’ course 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B 
. BIOLOGICAL ScHooL, Two-years® 
tended laboratory work. Certiffcate 
s nee without examination. Special courses, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. Two-years’ post 
ae aa ite course In numerous subjects leading to degree 
*h. D 
In meting inquiry please specify department 
Rev, JESSE BuRK, Secretary, 
U niversity of Pennsylvania, West Philadelphia, Ba, 


, diploma admits 


course, with ex 
admits to Medical 


*ENNSYLVANTIA, West Philadelphia, [003 Locust St 

MS GEORGE F. MARTIN S SCHOOL 

for Boys, will reopen September 21. Provision ts 

made for five resident pupils. Course of study arranged 

w ith especial reference to the demands of the U aiversity 

of Pennsylvania. References: the Provost and Vice Pro 
vost of the Untversity. 


RHODE Ist AND, Providence 





‘RIBN DS SCHOOL FOR BOTH: 
sexes.—Founded 1784. $150 per half year for 
board and tuition. First term begins Sept. 0, 1885, For 
circular address AUGUSTINE Jones, A.M., Prin 
VerMonT, Bellows Falls 
<. eee ee HALL. A Chu rrdt mg 
x School for Girls. Receives twenty boarders Th 
rouzh English and Classical course. Supertor voeal ar 
piano instruction. Terms #800 and extras. Seventeenth 
year. Apply to Miss Hareoop, Principal 


Virarmia, Alexandria 


GPISCOPAL HIGH SCHOOL OF VIR 
~ Kinia.—A Classical School for Boys, three miles 


from town, Elevated and beautifulsituation. Exe 





tionally healthy. The 47th year opens Sept. 2°, ISs 
Catalogue sent. L. M. Buackrorp, M.A 
Viraisia, Norfolk 
WE VORFOLA ACADEMY) Fi és 
boys for college , Reopens Sept ember : 
J. 1. DILLarp, \ Principals 
R. W. Tunstat, B.A —— 
VI HINA, P. O. University of Virginia 
"VIE ERSI7TY OF VIRGIN 1—iit 
Sixty-second session begins October Ist, ISS 
Thorough instruction in Literary, Sctenten an 
Sessional Depart nts, including Lar, Medi rPnge 
neering, and Agricultur For Catalogue apply (t 
Unive rsity of Va.) to 
JAMES F Be RRISON 
iirman of the Facuity 
CANADA uet 8 Hebert St 
TRHE MISSES MACHIN'S SCHO¢ for 
the ird and Edu i f You ire 
open Sept ISS Circulars s on 





Schoo 
The Union 


1. Provides School Poanis and 
ers. 2. Aids Teacher 
Apply to A Lovet, & Co, Ma 
16 Astor Pla 


ef FENCES, 


Feachers Agency. 
Principals with Teach 
sin obtaining positions 

nagers 

¢, New York 


SACHERS’ AGENCY, 
», will supply superinten 
with positions in Cen 
rnd Southern States for ensuing year. 


ers WAWAY TE 
Times Building, Chicag 
le Ml grade teachers, specialists 


tral, Western, al 


y AANSO.S 
- mort st, 
y. Schools and 
i 


ew or correspo 
ooking fk 





IDGE & CV., 110 TRE 

Mass.—A reliable teachers’ ager 

uunittees promptly — vied. Inter 
ce solicited with qualified teachers 
School properties for sale 








( 
v 
, 
t 





“CHOOL AGENCY.—OLDEST AND 
— best known in the United States. M 
J. W. ScHERMERRORN A Co.,7 East 14th St N.Y, 





= 


Teachers. 


SITUATION BY A LAD) 
if er in public or private set wl 
Graduate of Smith ¢ 


of re fere noes 
Address 


llege. Classica a specialty He « 


As. M beox 
Newton Highlands 


HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHER, Oi \ 
- jontitie achouts, wil take a ts fe fs r colleges 
! ke 


and acientifc ols, witl ta a bov inte his famiits for 
private tutoring Wa. L. Barros, sy mi, Mass 
VA. M., LIVING IN CAMBRUL 
near the University who for several vears |! 
made a specialty of fitting boys f Hiegwe, Will recety 
two pupils into his private family. Address ' 


o. M4 Arrow St, Cambridge, Mas« » 

(= 5 WiSTONE, 4 elor for iar 

, 6&8 Chestnut Street, Boston 

“ERMAN ) i’? (t. FLEISCHMAN A 

7 late of Mrs. Platt’s Seminary, Utica, No Y_, will re 
eive a lim ited number of persons wishing to stucty t 
man, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arustad 
in Thirtogen, Germany For particulars address 

PROF. J. M. CROW, PhD, Grinnell, lowa 
DJECEN 1 HARVARD GRA 


A experienced ar 


Ewell res 


womended, WANTS se. 








pupils to prepare for college fn Philadelphia 
rou 4 larst.. NY 
ryNye 7, . ’ , = a 
UTORING WANTED >} ) 
xraduate and successful teacher Ca tr f 
lege in a year an apt lene mised Ranglishs « 
tion who will work 
K Wallipeford, Cor 
SS a 
CTORIA } \ \ \ 
eraduate t r best r 
ra x i amit ' Mass 
Hlarvard 1 ot? eK ‘ MA 4 
rorp, Jr., Cam Mase 
> 
{.\ ( \ \ \ 
Orie I the ‘ and * 1 f heaves 
woulkl I uke tw t to his fa vfort 
coming s« , year refer: sais Ad as 
M ev, Mass 
7 ” { \ . \ ’ \ Vv ‘ \ 
Va y positl is private tu r A&S ASSIS 
nt ina first rate - sa ‘ Addres 
I \ 
Hants. 
»S \< {CHER 
nstruct cl ve and 
Must ki sie 
sects, and xiv ak wh nat ‘ ( 
pensation, a pleasant home f 
N.Y 
2 
\ ) ‘ 
/: \ A ( é \ 
« SUages, Liter a 1 tmme 
diately Must know 4 er jages a 
refer to some well Known mpensath 
x rd (withou igi rther 
1 r the Vacath I tre, Mass 





" si on 8 mar - . , 
\/ AS HAMILTON LIEBER IX 
tenas going this autumn to Dresden for two 


vears to educate her two daughters.and would take with 
} ur 1 the ages of 12 and 18, t 








h her selves of such educational 

eS ast r r guardians may desire, in 

miper trip fo Switzerland or clsewhere Appi 

i terms, ete., accompanied by references, to he 

widresseat to he N ov Ri “ie Island Avenue, Newport 
1 

f i‘. / \ J {7 iDS. - A Phy 7a, iong 372 

practice, having tially retired, residing in an 

ideal town in Massac hes tts, with unequalled railroad 

facilities, telegraph and telephone communication, wil! 

take charce of three o- four invalids who need pure air 


and water, coml 


ined with a fair amount of exercis« 
Terms molerat« 


for further partk ulars, 





MEDI Nati 
Pa , y . 
INTED. { #larvard Graduate, resi 
dent in Berlin, to prepare a bow for his _ il \ 
entrance examinations (preliminaries already passed) 
Address “i 9 Kurfurste;.damm Bertin 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
The QUINQUENNIAT, ¢ 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
Ww Sever, University 
Prices, prepaid 


iO cents 


ATALOGUE of 
of 1884-8 


188% and the 
are for sale by Charles 
Mass 
Annual 


Bookstore, Cambridge, 


Quinguennial, $1.10; 


postage 


“HE NA 


TURAL METHOD,” NO. 3, 

VoL IL, will be sent on application to students 

and teachers of languages. Stern’s School of Languages 
N. ¥. City. 


“A TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRAR JS 
- A blank book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, ete. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 
back and corners; size, 8% x74 Price 82 5”, post. paid, 
Sent on receipt ot price, by Publisher of the Nation. 
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The Sanatorium, 








[Long Known as Our Home on the Hillside.| 


An institution for the scientific treatment of chronic invalids, as well as for rest and recuperation of those who 
are tired out. It is under the management and personal care of a corps of regularly educated and experienced phy 
siclans devoted to their work. Massage, Electro-Massage; Doctor Taylor’s Swedish Movements; Electricity (Gal- 
vanic, Faradic, and Franklinie, the latter from most approved Holtz machine); inunction: and all forms of baths, 
including the Moliere Thermo-Electric, Turkish, Roman, and Russian, are employed according to individual needs. 
The plan of treatment comprehends proper regulation ot daily life, including diet, exercise. etc., together with cheer- 
ful and helpful social and religious influences. The comfurts and pleasures, without the cares of home; entire free- 
dom from taxations of fashionable life; and opportunities for recreation and amusements under reasonable regula- 
tion areenjoyed. Thoroughly skilled attendants administer to every want. 


The Sanatorium consists of a main building and nine cottages located on an eastern mountain slope overlooking 
the town of Dansville. and 1,200 feet above the level of the sea. For beauty of scenery, hea!thfulness of climate, and 
purity of air and water, it is unrivalled. Winters exceptionally mild for this ciimate. Malaria utterly unknown. 


The main building, occupied since 1883, is 300 feet long, five stories high, of brick and fron construction, and 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


it is constructed to meet every need of the invalid or seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in minutest sani 
tary details. Among its attractions are light, airy rooms, ventilated after the best plan, and heated by steam; open 
grates in public and many private rooms; safety elevators; electric bells in every room; spacious halls and corri 
dors, kept at uniform heat: perfect sewerage (closets in annex, separate from building, but connected by warmed 
corridors); best modern appliances in culinary department; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary ; extensive 
apartments for treatment, arranged to secure entire individual privacy, ete. 

Autumn and winter months are considered most favorable for treatment. Throughout the entire main build 
ing a uniform and agreeable steam heat is constantly maint.tned, and this, with the perfect ventilation, Induces 
many to prefera winter residence here to one in a tropical climate. 


Special rates to clergymen and physicians. Dansville is accessible from all quarters by Del. & Lack. and by the 
Erie Rk. R. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet, circular, and other particulars, address 


FACULTY OF THE SANATORIUM, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


NPENCERIAN | Mechase's School of Acting 
TEEL PENS. | : 


REAL SWAN-QUILL ACTION. 


Samples of Nos, 2 and 5, for CORRESPONDENTS, 
ACCOUNTANTS, and EXPERT WRITERS, sent on 
application. Sold by all stationers. 


EXPRESSION IN ART. 
Practical Professtonal Tratning for the 
. Stage. 
For Prospectus and full particulars apply to 
STEELE MACKAYE, 


Lyceum Theatre, New York City. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


758 and 755 Broadway, New York. | Foreign and American School 
| Books. 


All Text-Books used in the Colleges and Schools, ee 
clally Foreign, of which we keep a large stock. Send for 
Catalogues: Classical, 2 parts ; Linguistic, and others. 

The Catalogues of English, French, and German Dealers 
in second hand books sent on application, and orders 
filled promptly, ut low rates, for old and new books from 
all parts of Europe. 

New English books, duty paid, at 33 cts. per shilling. 

Free-of-duty Importations for Libraries at low rates. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


838 Broadway, New York, 


LAURIE & McCLATCHEY’S 


SOPATHIC 
HOMC:0OP4 e 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

Ninth edition. 1,044 pages. Large 8vo, weil-bound. 
Price, #5. Sent free by mail on receipt of price. This 
is the most complete and comprehensive work on the 
subjectin the English language. It gives a clear and 
concise description of diseases and their Homceopathic 
treatment. Nofamily should be without this book and a 
case of medicines. Send for descriptive catalogue. Ad- 
dress BorricKkE & TAFEL’s Homceopathic Pharmacies at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Chica- 











ge, San Francisco. The oldest Homceopathic Medicine | FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 
House in the U.S. Established in 1835. - See: eects = : 
. rTr << TTY r 
CATALOGUE NO. 77 | F. W. CHRISTERN, 
OF 37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


STERLING NEW and OLD BOOKS. | Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


Just ready and will be sent free on application. 
DAVID G@. FRANCIS, 17 “Astor Place, New York. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVK JUST PUBLISHED: 


I 


The Old Doctor: 


A ROMANCE OF QUEER VILLAGE. 
By JoHN VANCE CHENEY. 16mo, paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 

*The Old Doctor’ is written in a fresh vein, and 
consists of a careful study of life in an old and out- 
of-the-way New England village. It contains some 
original and striking sketches of character, the old 


doctor specially being «a tigure likely to fill a per- 
manent place in the gallery of ideal portraits. 


II. 
We ‘ ) P 
Why We Beleve the Bible. 
AN HOUR’S READING FOR BUSY PEO- 
PLE, By J. P. T. InGrana,, 8. T. D. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
_ The dedication to this manual indicates briefly 
its purpose: *'To the Jews, from whom the Bible 
came; to the Gentiles, to whom it came; and to 
all who would like to confirm their faith in the 


Bible, but who have not leisure for large volumes, 
this book is respectfully inscribed.” 


IIL. 
The Study of Political Eco- 
HoWMY. 
HINTS TO STUDENTS AND TEACHERS. 
By J. LAURENCE LavGHLin, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Political Economy in 


Harvard University. 
$1.00. 


l6mo, cloth. Price, 


“ The existence of this little book is due to an at- 
tempt to convey, by lectures to students, an un- 
derstanding of the position which political econo- 
my holds in regard, not merely to its actual use- 
fulness for every citizen, but to its disciplinary 
power. The interest which the public now 
manifests in economic studies led me to put the 
material of my lectures into a general form, in 
order that they might assist inquirers in any part 
of the country.”—From Preface. 

IV. 
Cheap Popular Edition of ‘The Money- 


Makers.’ 
The Money-Makers: a So- 


mui ee 

cial Parable. 
A NOVEL. New cheap edition. 16mo, pa- 
per cover. Price, 50 cents. 

“ A brilliant and in many respects a remarkable 
book. . . . Sure of a wide circle of readers. 
It is by no means a faultless work of fiction, but 
it may be confidently asserted that 1ts 300 and odd 
pages contain more strength and material than go 
to the making of three ordinary novels.”’—Chicago 
Tribune, 


V. 
A Vagrant Wife. 


A NOVEL. By FLORENCE WARDEN, author 
of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ ‘ A Prince of 
Darkness,’ etc., etc. 12mo, paper cover. 
Price, 25 cents. 
*,* For sale by all booksellers; or any work will 
be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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The Week. 


Some of the provisions of the Warner bill, so 
far as they have been disclosed, will require very 
careful attention. It is proposed, for instance, 
that the bullion certificates may be deposited 
by the national banks for the redemption of 
their circulating notes. This contemplates : 
permanent holding of a fluctuating commo- 
dity, and will therefore not be acceptable. 
The persons interested in the security and 
permanent value of national-bank notes are 
not the bankers, but the note-holders—that 
is, all the people of the United States. It 
is not likely that they will accept any lower form 
of security than United States bonds so long as 
bonds can be obtained in sufficient amounts. 
Under existing law the Treasury is required to 
redeem all the failed banks, but 
it does this out of the security in its posses 
sion and not out of the proceeds of taxation. 
If the national Administration is disposed to 
favor the Warner bill as an alternative to the 
Bland act, the subject becomes one of exceed- 
ing intcrest, and it is to be hoped that the text 
of the measure in an authentic form may be 
given to the public at an carly day. 


notes of 


We presume that a desire to secure a little 
free advertising is the real motive for the suit 
which bas been brought in the United States 
Circuit Court to test the constitutionality of the 
Civil-Service Law, but we are very glad tha 
the step has been taken. There can 
doubt about the issue of the case if it is ever 
pushed toa trial. Nobody really believes that 
the law is unconstitutional. The *‘' Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats * who have been pretending 
for the past five months that they doubted its 
constitutionality don’t believe it, but the 
President’s course in standing by the law so in- 
tlexibly forced them into that position as their 


be no 


last ditch. If they have had a_ hand 
in bringing this suit, they have made 
a serious blunder. So long as the consti 


tutionality of the law had never been formal- 
ly decreed they could keep on talking, and 
would possibly find some comfort for them 
selves in that exercise; but from the moment 
that the law is decided to be constitutional even 
this poor pleasure will be removed. Every 
assault which they have made upon the law 
heretofore has resulted in demonstrating its 
wisdom and efficiency, and so it will be to the 
end of the chapter. We hail every new at 
tempt to overthrow it, therefore, with positive 
delight. 


The begging circular which Mr. Cooper, the 
phenomenal Chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Republican State Committee, has sent to the 
employees of the LandOftice and Pension Bu- 
reau at Washington, is an astonishing piece 
of impudence and folly. Not only is it con- 
trary to law, but from the nature of the 
case it foreordained to be fruit- 
There is no reason why a Government 
clerk should consent to be ‘‘ bled” now for 


was 


less, 








contest over the Postmastership of 


the Grand Old Party. Fears of Democratic 
supremacy and threats of Republican wrath can 
Neither di Ve 


partments one 


no longer terrify him believe 


that there isin all the ce man who 


can ls t 


moved to contribute by Mr 
if the Republicans of 
Pennsylvania win a decisive victory this year, 


a dollar 
Cooper's statement that, *' 


it will prevent any agitation ordisastrous change 
of the tariff by the incoming Congress, and pave 
the way for the overthrow of the Democratic 
State and National Administrations.” The elec 

tion of Colonel Matt Quay to the Treasurership 
of Pennsylvania, in spite of the belief of every 
honest man in the State that he is unfit for the 
office, will meau something very different from 
that. It will not affect the tariff question at 
atl, but it the depths of moral de 
gradation to which blind worship of the pro 
tection fetish brought the 
party of Pennsylvania 


will show 


has Republican 


The Ohio Republican campaign has had a 


discouraging start, and the outlook is by no 
means so good as it was a few weeks avo 
Senator Sherman's and Judge  Foraker’s 
combined *‘‘ opening-gun” was too heavily 
loaded with the sectional issue, and had 
no effect) whatever in arousing — the 


voters. In addition to this, the Republican 
County Convention in Cincinnati, which met 
last week, nominated 
ticket, with a 
promincut 
bad oa 


iC? cial 


a thoroughly worthless 
notorious 
place on it 
proceeding that 
Gazette, which 
kind of a party. ticket 
squirmed perceptibly in 


snloon-kee yer in 
This 


even the ( 


was 80 
usually takes any 
Without wincing 
this 
The editor was forced into the old position of 


accepting one 


last vear, and agreed to support the 


was a cood one, but because it 


ticket, 
not because it 2 
was preferable to any which the Democrats 


could) put forward. It is evident — that 
this attempt to keep the party — alive 
because of the ‘‘ general cussedness” of th 


Democrats is going to he 


4) 
Phe 


party in Ohio is visibly suffering under thi 


very hard work 


process, and unless some man capable of tak 
ing the leadership with new issues appears 
soon, the present drift toward dissolution will 
become too rapid to be checked 


According to Seeretarv Endieott, the 


Me., is not to end in the appointment of Mr 


Morton, the editor of the leadi: g Democratic 
newspaper ol th place, who has been making 
such determined efforts to secure it. The 
chief objection to Mr Mortor Was 
that in the last Campaign lit rm pul 

lished in his paper an old and vile scandal 
about Mr. Blaine It is said and generally Ix 


lieved that Mr 
personal favor not to appoint Mr 
» 


President as a 
Mort n be- 
cause of this act 
from the outset inclined to grant the request 
He has examine d all the « Vick nce, and has had 
lanation from Mr. Morton. The n 


sult, as given by Secretary Ex 





dicott in a recent 


Boston, is as fol 


You may be sure of one thing: the Pres t 
would not appoint Mr. Mort fevery Db crat 
in Maine requested it. He does not stion M 
Morton's Democracy, but he does question | 
manliness. He is willing t diow a newspane: 
great latitude in ‘| litical campaign, but whi 
an editor pa:ades a vile scandal against a cand 
date before th people of his own citv for the 


purpose of outraging the feelings of his ow) 
family, the President regards such an individual 
as less than a man, and would not appoint hin 
to office under any circumstances, ” 


There is a spirit of Roman heroism in Set 
tor Hoar’s speech at the Essex Clat 


on Saturday 


evening Which ought to excite the highest enthu 


siasm. He drew a moving picture of corruy 

at Washington, asillustrated in the appointment 
of Pillsbury and the pardon of Mullen, and t! 
declared that if only two other men could 


found in the length and breadth of th 


fiyht against such iniqaitv, he would 1 
of a party of thre to labor until w ! 
convinced the American poople that 
duty to return to the old potics rr 
poliey is of course the policy which pr 
When no bad men were ay nite raortt 
no rascals | irdoned out « tha ( ity 
Phis is a worthy purpos Iwe shall bx 
totind it supported by arty hree, wl 
will cer \ b i bn 
educated doin rtinl men wl Mr. 
will ever t | te a“ e that Pr 
Cleveland in appointing Pillsbury pard 
ing Mullen had a des © overturn the | 
bon 1 undermine the vy of ek s 
The State Department continues to be ce 


principles to the consular syste During the 
lust: few days Seeretary Bayard has given as 
sunminces that several more Republicans in the 
consular service who hav« rood records shal 


remain undisturbed, The 


Stalwart 


Washington corre 


spondent of that fepublican organ 
) 
! 


licago Jifter-Ocean, cannot be suspected 


irtiality in favor of the 


present Ad 


ministration, and his testimony is therefore 
of much significance, Hk Says that ‘* Seere 
tary Bavard Is Irving to give the Govern 
ment the benefit of the best men, whether 
they are in or out of place He believes that 


the consular service should be permanent, and 


will make changes only where he thinks it can 


roved, Notwithstanding the extraordi 


be im] 


pressure him resists 


i 
the demands of his 


nary upon for places, he 


party The consular 
service has alway s heretofore been conducted 


branch of thi 
benefited bv the t}) 


upon the spoils basis, and no 
¢ 


Government will be more 


plication business principles 


The lowa prohibitionists met their worst ce 
} 


feat a week ago in a judicial decision against 


them of far-reaching importance. Proceedings 


instituted against some saloon 


keepers in Dubuque, 


were recently 


where saloons have been 


more common since the Prohibition Law was 


passed than ever before. Their counsel ask 


ed for a removal of the cases from the Dis 


trict Court of the county to the Fede 
ral courts, on the ground that the State 
law is in violation of the Civil Rights 


Two sections of one of 


Acts of 


Congress 
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these acts, it will be remembered, were declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court a couple of years ago, but that decision 
only annulled the provisions of the act of 
March 1, 1875, intended to secure negroes by 
Federal law equal accommodations in inns, 
public conveyances, and places of amusement. 
The following section, passed by 
April 20, 1871, remains in force : 

Sec. 1979. Every person who, under color of 

any statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the United 
States, or other person within the jurisdiction 
thereof, to the deprivation of any rights, privi- 
leges, or immunities secured by the Constitution 
and laws, shall be liable to the party injured in 
an action at law, suit ia equity, or other proper 
proceeding for redress. 
The attorneys for the saloon-keepers took the 
ground that the selling of liquor is one of the 
‘rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws,” and that the State 
of Iowa, after encouraging men to set- 
tle within its limits and build breweries, 
justly enact a Jaw which makes 
their property worthless. Counsel for the prohi- 
bitionists opposed the transfer of the case with 
all their might, realizing that it meant a long 
delay pending a final decision by the Supreme 
Court of the point at issue, and that mean- 
while the present difficulties of enforcing 
the law would be vastly increased. The 
County Court rendered its decision on Thurs- 
day, and granted the request for a re- 
moval of the cases to the Federal courts. It 
is somewhat remarkable that, despite the pro- 
longed litigation over the liquor question in 
different parts of the country, the vital point 
here involved has never been carried up to the 
highest judicial tribunal for a final decision, 
and the result will be awaited with great in- 
terest. 


Congress 


cannot 


The first hanging in Minnesota for nearly a 
score of years occurred a fortnight ago. In 1868 
the Legislature repealed the old law which 
made execution the penalty for murder, and 
enacted a compromise substitute, which left 
the jury to decide whether the punishment 
should be death. This system resulted in a 
practical abolition of the death penalty, since 
few juries were ready to assume thé direct 
responsibility for taking life, and in aggra- 
vated cases a criminal could always escape 
the extreme penalty by pleading guilty, and 
thus preventing his case from going to the 
jury. After fifteen years of this divided re- 
sponsibility, public sentiment revolted against 
the immunity which murderers had come to 
enjoy, and the Legislature of 1883 sought to 
restore the death penalty by lodging the deci 
sion of the question whether or not a man 
should be hanged with the court instead of the 
jury. But this did not work well either, and 
so the last Legislature restored the old rule that 
conviction of murder in the first degree carries 
with it the punishment of death. There ap- 
pears to be general satisfaction with the restora- 
tion of the gallows, and it does not seem likely 
that any agitation for the abolition of the death 
penalty will gain much headway in Minnesota 
for a long time to come. 


The New Hampshire Legislature has suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly demoralizing the fire-in- 


surance business in that, State in very short 


| order. 





One of the last acts which it passed 
was what is known as the ‘ valued policy” 
law, whicli forbids any outside insurance com- 
pany to apply for the removal of a suit to 
which it is «a party from the State 
to the Federal courts, on penalty of 
a revocation of its license, and provides 
that in any suit brought in the State courts 
against an insurance company to recover for a 
total loss sustained by fire or other casualty to 
real estate or to buildings on the land of an- 
other, the amount of damage shall be the 
amount expressed in the contract as the sum 
insured, and no other evidence shall be admit- 
ted on trial as to the value of the property in- 
sured. Valued-policy laws have been passed in 
Wisconsin and Texas, and it is alleged that the 
result has been a great increase of incendiarism. 
It seems reasonable to expect such a result,since 
the system appears to put a premium upon 
over-insurance, with a view to fraudulent pro- 
fit by incendiarism. It is true that the New 
Hampshire act provides that the new rule 
shall not be construed to prevent the admis- 
sion of testimony to prove over-insurance 


fraudulently obtained; but the insurance 
men argue with a good deal of force 
that this is only locking the stable-door after 


the horse has been stolen. While the bill was 
pending, the outside companies agreed that 
they would withdraw from the State if it be- 
“ame a law, and they have been as good as 
their word. This upsets the whole system of 
fire insurance in the State, and the bad conse- 
quences threatened are so serious that there is 
already talk of an extra session of the Legisla- 
ture to repeal a law which it was a piece of 
great folly ever to enact. 





There was little that was especially new in 
Ferdinand Ward’s testimony last week re- 
garding his remarkable transactions with Mr. 
Warner, but what he revealed will stimulate the 
already keen desire to fathom the mystery which 
lies at the bottom of the transactions of the two 
men. Warner, who, by general consent of him- 
self and all his friends, was a poor man when 
he began to operate with Ward, became rich 
in an astonishingly short period. Ward's 
figures show that, starting with $6,400, War- 
ner invested in the contract business during 
seventeen months nearly $14,000,000, on 
which during that time he drew out a profit of 
nearly $3,000,000. There were held by him at 
the time of the failure unmatured obligations 
amounting to over $2,000,000 more, so that his 
profits, if all his transactions had been carried 
out, would have reached nearly $5,000,000. 
This was doing pretty well on an original capi- 
tal of $6,400. Warner’s customary profit was 
20 per cent. a month, which was usually 
made on money’ which he hired at 
2 per cent. a month. Of there 
was some powerful reason why Ward al- 
lowed him to make such generous profits and 
actually get away with as much money as he 
did. Most of the investors in the ‘‘ contracts” 
were induced to ‘‘ reinvest” their fabulous 
profits, and these with their original invest- 
ments were all swept away by the failure. 
Warner was more fortunate. What 
reason 7 


course 


was the 


The announcement in the Newport news of 
one of our morning contemporaries, that ‘‘ the 


| 
| 


| 
| 





cottagers gave considerable attention to the pro- 
gress of the yacht race between the Genesta 
and the Puritan,” shows that the Cottagers 
are by no means high and mighty persons, 
lying *‘in the hills like gods together, careless of 
mankind,” as some Boarders try to persuade us. 
On the contrary, there is abundant 
for believing that they share the hopes and 
fears and tastes of humbler people. It is 
a cheering circumstance that they should have 
given any attention to the yacht race. It 
shows that the bridging over of the chasm 
which in America separates class from class, 
the Cottager from the Boarder, is not so hope- 
less us some people imagine. It will be a 
happy day when the Cottage and the Boarding- 
house thrill with the same emotions, and _ per- 
haps this international yacht race will do some- 
thing to hasten it. Who knows ? 


reason 





Whatever interest Mr. Parnell’s recent 
speech may have excited in England, it seems 
to have produced small effect in this couniry. 
There are no signs, either among the Irish-Ame- 
ricans themselves or in their newspapers, of any- 
thing like excitement about it. Toward this and 
all other phases of the Irish question there is at 
present among the Lrish-Americans an almost 
unwonted attitude of indifference. The Jrish 
World’s efforts to arouse some of the old zeal are 
all failures. Here isthe Emergency Fund for last 
week, for example, limited to a single contribu- 
tion of $3 388. Fortwo weeks an effort has been 
made by the same paper to start a Mrs. Parnell 
Testimonial Fund, and the total receipts are 
$21. It is evident that the capacity of the 
Irish of this country to contribute to ‘* funds” 
has been pretty well exhausted for the present, 
at least, and it is a wonder that the bottom was 
not reached sooner. Why people should con- 
tribute their money to a paper which never 
rendered anything like a strict account of it, 
and which collected with the dis- 
tinct understanding that no questions should 
be asked about its use, always was a good deal 


some of it 


of a mystery. 


The proceedings against Mr. Stead and _ his 
co-laborers of the Salvation Army, in the 
Armstrozg case, have opened in the London 
Police Office, and the probabilities are that the 
defendants will be committed for trial. The 
charge is, that by way of illustrating the 
‘revelations made by the Pall Mall Ga- 


zette, they got a reformed _ procuress, 
a Mrs. Jarrett, to obtain a young girl from 
her parents on false pretences, and then 


produced her as a ‘‘specimen.” The true in 
wardness of the whole matter will probably 
only come out in the jury trial. Stead is 
rapidly acquiring, in the eyes of the English 
public, the character of a well-meaning 
‘‘crank.” The earlier suspicion of his enemies 
that he was engaged in a money-making enter- 
prise is giving place to this view in many 
minds. But there is now a pretty general 
agreement as to the awful effects of the 
countenance and encouragement at first given 
to his exposures by many moralists and decent 
people. The rising generation of Englishmen 
and women will probably never get over the 
beastly reading with which these wretched 
fanatics have furnished them, while the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, for which this 
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monstrosity was perpetrated, will probably work | but the most forbidding coasts in Africa and the 


as all such laws usually work—that is, it will 
probably now and then save a girl from ruin 
out of the tens of thousands who every year 
‘*go to the bad” under the influence of vile 
literature, The ‘“‘director” of the Pall Mall 
investigations was in court, and looked, it is 
said, as one might expect a man to look who 
protests publicly against legal interference with 
prostitutes over sixteen,on the ground that their 
trade is a ‘‘ vested interest.” 

According to general report, and to a distinct 
though not official statement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the Afghan difficulty has been com 
pletely settled by an amicable arrangement be 
tween Russia and England. Russia renounces 
her claim to the Zulfikar Pass, including, we 
presume, the hills which dominate it—forit was 
these which she contended for in the last stage 
of the protracted discussions. Churchill claims 
credit for the Cabinet on 
the score of this diplomatic achievement, 
and the Russian Foreign Office may actually 
have been influenced in its determination by 
the Tory menace of an alliance with China and 
Turkey, which might have placed Russia on 
the defensive in the Amoor Land,in Turkestan, 
in Armenia, and in her Black Sea coast-lands. 
But the concession which the Czar has made 
for the sake of peace is a mere trifle. The Zul 
fikar Pass is not the gate to Herat, nor is He 
rat the key of India, all Mr. Marvin's decla 
mation to the contrary notwithstanding. When 
Russia has completed her Trans-Caspian rail- 
way, and quietly amassed enough troops and 
armaments at Krasnovodsk, Kyzyl-Arvat, Ask 
habad, Merv, and Panjdeh, Zulfikar will be 
no Thermopyle in the way to Herat, if a march 
on that city be determined upon. Tlerat, how- 
ever, Which may prove a Kars or a Plevna, is 
not likely to be the next objective point of a 
Russian advance against Afghanistan. It is 
Afghan Turkestan—Maimene, Balkh, Khulm, 
ete.—which is destined by its 
cal position (on the north — sick 
Hindu-Kush) to fall a prey to the power of 
the White Czar. 
insurrection against the 
‘‘unavoidable ” intervention of a 
will not long be wanting, and the new bounda 
ry treaty has opened to Russia at Panjdeb 
and Merutchak the high-road to Maimen 
and further east. Russian military chauvinists 
may dream and talk of Herat, Candahar, and 
the Indus, but Russia’s natural and safer ad- 
vance is not southward, but eastward. Nor 
will Tory diplomacy or threats check it 


Conservative 


geographi 


of the 


The arrangements for an 
Amir and for the 


Komaro 


The question whether distant colonies are a 
desirable appendage to any strong Power has 
been much discussed in England of late, and 
the judgment of her most enlightened states 
men and publicists is strongly adverse to any 
new responsibilities of the kind. The recent 
experience of France in Tunis, Ton- 
quin, and Madagascar is full of warning 
against colonial adventures. Germany took 
up the fashion as it was beginning to di 
out elsewhere. The choice parts of the un. 
civilized world had been picked up by Grea 
Britain, France, Spain, Holland, and Portuga 
centuries ago. Consequently the new-born 


¢ 
if 
} 
} 
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ardor of Germany finds nothing to work upon 
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most desolate islands of the sea, where, according 
to all experience,the toil of generations of white 
men will be needed to make the land yield as 
much as isexpended upon it. Such expenditure 
implies dispersion of the national forces. The 
greatness of Germany has been gained in quite 
other ways. Her standing among the Powers 
has been due pre¢minently to concentration, to 
the husbanding of her whole strength in her 
own territory. When she goes abroad into the 
Southern Pacitic and the Indian Ocean to es 
tablish colonies, she sends a part of her 


power of offence and defence in each 


outward-bound ship. It was inevitable, mot 
over, from the beginning, that colonization 
could not be pushed without breeding irrita 
tion among peoples with whom Germany de 
sires to be at peace, It is not long since her rela 
tions with Great Britain were strained by the An 
gra Pequenaaffair, and those relations have not 
been improved by the German occupation of the 
territory adjoining the Sultan of  Zanzibar’s 
dominions. These difficulties have been allayed, 
but they have left behind a feeling of coolness 
and suspicion which nobody can fail to discern 
in the tone of the English press, But it is com 
monly the unexpected which happens in colo 
nizing exploits, and nothing could bave been 
more unexpected than the rupture with Spain 
which has actually occurred. It is of little 
consequence, in the larger aspects of the dis 
pute, whether Germany or Spain is in’ the 
right. The fact remains that the good under 
standing with Spain is broken, and that the 
game has not been worth the candl 





The ladependent calls attention to the fact 
that the United States have really larger inte 
Islands than any other 
American mis 


sionaries resident there now engaged in educa 


rests in the Caroline 


nation, There are twelve 


tional work, supported by funds from = this 


country. The only steamboat at — the 
islands is ovned by Americans Ther 

are 500 of the islands with a population 
of 100,000, half of whom have beer 


induced by the American missionaries to give 
up paganism. There are five languages 
we presume, dialects, in the grou, 
New Testament has been translated into thres 
of them. These things, and others of the same 


kind, lead the 7 le pe de 


Jest 


t yo observe thatif tl 
islands need a protectorate at all, it ought 
to be an American protectorate. We have, 
~ luc kily, we 
for anything of the kind, and it will be time 
enough to make offers of this kind to foreign- 


however think—no machinery 


ers abroad when we are able to protect innocent 
foreigners at home like the Chinese from mas 
sacre and pillage. But there is no doubt the 


Indep. 


Spanish protection for the islands 


lentis right in preferring German to 
German 
protection means civilization and progress; 


Spanish, corruption and anarchy, with occasion 
al intervals of orderly violence 

The Od¢esterreichiache Eiaenhahn-Zeitu ig for 
iust $ has an interesting article on*‘Railroads 
Policy,” showing the effect 
protective-tariff system upon railroad 

‘he railroads of Central Europe have 
not been subjected to the 





ommercial 





profits, 


same disastrous 





influences which have been felt \ 
during the last three yenurs 

were felt in Ameren and Eur 

in 18738 There has been no reckless 


road Spree ulation ind 

Germany and Austria Phe passen 
and passenger 
creased. The 
dled has also increased , but the frei 


receipts have 


number of 


have greatly diminished, and this 


is in large measure due to the fact that \ 


rage length of baal is muel 


few vears ago Local bus 
veloped ; through business } 

When a low-tariff policy 4 i 

tional freight movement was vely 


The change toward higher tar 


1876-1880 did not at first 


ference The railroad 
rates in order to rey 
trattic from slippit out { 
They thus did aout ie 
the Government's tarill pol | 
re lly one of the. Im teusons wil 
States of Central Europe t 
more actively than 
short of State purchase 
would give them the 1 sary 
were reads 

The late interview « ( in 
Austro-Hung Miu \ 
with the German Chia or at \ t 
for Its le vdin r subject thre liustn 
International sis for com 
tween the tw cmpyires 1 it is < 
notice the ext wrdt ir\ o) arn at 
toward Germany which has come ove i 
eury since Prussia’s triump! r A 
™ at ut Ss ng w! \ 
Federal Diet of Frank 

le Crermiann BS a ‘ } 
Gerinan power i put i 
Germanization wheres he me 

ssil] othing was ore Tey 
ie | us tl nv s ke \ 
Clos nnectl with Gen ‘ N 
hen ¢ anxious for ms ‘ 
( Empire, though knowing 
Zollverein was, in the last half century, | 
sin’s instrument in paving th: 
political annenxations. All parties in Hu 

ported favorable to union, and Is 

sv is suid, with the approval of M. Ti 
Hlungarian Premier, to have made ove 
in that direction to Bismarck, whi H 
ter. however, declined from regard for 
non-Hungarian interest and sentiment 


Austria The fact is that Sadowa upset all 


former relations and caleulations in those 


quarters, The Hapsburg dynasty, ousted 
from all connection with non-Austrian Get 

many, pursues now a policy diametrically op 
posed to Germanization, and the ambition of 
the Hohenzollerns, the Hungarians clearly see 

will in its boldest flight stop at the Leitha 
Hence they discard their former antipathy to 
German connections, and coolly and resolutely 
consider their economic interests. It is the 
Slavic national sentimentin Bohemia, Moravia, 
and elsewhere which is now chietly opposed to 
German influences, and Bismarck, who seck 

in it a useful counterpoise against Russian 
Panslavism, is not inclined to wound it 
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SUMMARY OF THE 
(WEDNESDAY, September 2, to TuEspay, September 8&8, 
1885, inclusive. 


DOMESTIC, 


WEEK’S NEWS. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND arrived in Washington 
on Monday morning, very much refreshed by 
his vacation in the Adirondacks. He immedi- 
ately resumed work 

The members of Congress, bankers, and 
others who have made anxious inquiry as to 
the course of the Administration on the silver 
question, are no longer in doubt about the 
general policy to be pursued. Conferences at 
the Treasury, inquiries addressed to Secretary 
Manning, etc., have elicited the information 
that ever since the Warner compromise mea- 
sure was proposed, representatives of the Ad- 
ministration have been endeavoring to perfect 
a plan by which the opposition of the silver 
men to a suspension of the coinage can be over- 
come. It is learned on the highest authority 
that the Administration has abandoned hope of 
the passage of a biil simply stopping the coinage 
of standard dollars or leaving this coinage discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
While it is believed that the opposition to silver 
in the South and some other sections would ren 
der the prospect of such a bill at the next ses 
sion better than at the last, the President came 
to the conclusion that success was too uncertain, 
and that the only practicable method was to 
secure a compromise which representatives of 
all factions would be pledged to support before 
it was introduced in Congress. A prominent 
representative of the Administration is author- 
ity for the statement that such a measure is be- 
ing rapidly put into shape, representatives of 
all factions being consulted. ‘The central idea 
is the suspension of the coinage of silver dol- 
lars, and in its place the deposit of bullion. 

It is understood that Congressman Hewitt is 
again engaged in the preparation of a bill re- 
moving the dutics on raw materials, and that 
he has great confidence in the passage of such 
a measure by the rext Congress. An earnest 
attempt will be made, it is said, to secure a 
bill meeting the ideas of Speaker Carlisle and 
other prominent Democratic members who 
have never heretofore fully united in any plan 
of tariff reduction. 

Senator Kenna, of West Virginia, has pre- 
pared a bill providing for another Cabinet offi- 
cer, to be known as the Secretary of Industries, 
under whose charge would come the Agricul- 
tural Department, the Bureau of Education, 
the Bureau of Statistics, the Geological Sur- 
vey, and the Census Office. 

United States Treasury officials are well 
satisfied with the financial showine for the 
month of August, during which the debt was 
reduced $2,879,052. ‘They say that all the 
figures are indicative of a revival of business, 
and that the prospect is now brighter than at 
uny time within the past year. From the 
point of view of public revenues the showing is 
equally good. There has been a general up- 
ward tendency, and the gold fund has slowly 
but steadily increased. ; 

A gentleman who has recently communi- 
cated with Secretary Manning on the subject, 
says that the Administration will not take any 
action tending to bring the question of amend- 
ing the Civil-Service Law before Congress, 

Circulars sent to Government employees at 
Washington by Chairman Cooper, of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican State Committee, asking 
for political contributions, have been referred 
to the Civil-Service Commission to see if send- 
ing them is not a violation of the Civil-Service 
Law. 

A motion was made before Judge Wallace, 
in the United States Circuit Court on Friday, 
by James W. Hinckley, as relator, for a writ to 
compel Dorman B. Eaton and the other Civil- 
Service Commissioners to show cause why they 
should exercise the functions of a Civil-Service 
Commission. Mr. Hinckley sets forth in his 
complaint that the Commissioners are usurping 
the powers of the President in regulating the 
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appointment of people to office, and are there- 


fore violating the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Chang Yin Huan, the Chinese Minister 
about to start for this country, is described at 
the Chinese Legation in Washington as one of 
the most prominent and progressive statesmen 
and diplomats of the Celestial Empire. He is 
of middle age and of unusual attainments as a 
scholar. He has held various positions of 
honor, travelled largely in Europe, and is pro- 
gressive in his ideas, and an admirer of Ameri- 
can principles and institutions. 

Since the adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the sheet rollers and the iron manufac- 
turers, all the mills in Pittsburgh are working 
to their utmost capacity, and everything 
points to a season of decided prosperity. 
James M. Swank, the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can [ron and Steel Association, having just re- 
turned from a trip through the iron region of 
Pennsylvania, writes encouragingly in the 
Bulletin of the Association, not only of tbe iron 
trade but of the business outlook in general. 

The Knights of Labor and the Wabash Rai. 
road managers have reached a settlement, and 
the managers have issued the following order: 
‘In filling vacancies caused by the discharge 
of men for incompetency or by their leaving 
the service, give the old men the preference 
over strangers or new men, asking no questions 
as to whether they belong to the Knights of 
Labor or any other organization.” 

A Rock Springs (Wy.) despatch on Wednes- 
day said that the white miners in the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company’s coal-pits rose and 
with pistols and guns drove all the Chinese, to 
the number of 500, from the camp into the 
mountains. Fifty houses in Chinatown were 
burned to the ground. The mine is the largest 
in the West. About fifty Chinamen were 
killed. On Friday United States troops were 
ordered to the scene of the disturbances, and 
order has been maintained, 

A hail storm in Charles County, Maryland, 
on Saturday damaged crops to the amount of 
$100,000. 

The Galveston (Texas) Daily Neves asserts that 
the school fund of the State has been de- 
frauded of 12,459,000 acres of land, worth 
$25,000,000, by mismanagement (or worse) of 
the State land affairs. 

Mr. Henry F. Spaulding has submitted to 
the American Committee on the Bartholdi 
Statue a report of the disbursements at Bedloe’s 
Island from the beginning of the work to 
August 15. They amount to $248,058 98, the 
principal items being $93,830 94 for cost of 
foundation mass, and $90,426 65 paid to D. 
II. King, jr., for cement, according to agree. 
ment, 

The American sloop yacht Puritan made an 
effort on Monday to try conclusions with the 
English cutter Genesta in a twenty-mile beat to 
windward and return, it being the first of the 
races for the America’s cup. Atnotime, how- 
ever, was the wind sufficient to enable either 
vessel to complete the task inside of the seven 
hours which was fixed as a limit. The start 
was made at 1:30 Pp. M., and at 6:40 P. M. the 
judges decided to declare the race off, the Puri- 
tan then leading the Genesta about two miles. 
The largest number of vessels ever congregated 
in these waters was present. On Tuesday the 
breeze freshened and there was every prospect 
of a good race. About 11:34 A. M., when both 
boats were sailing to cross the starting line, the 
Puritan fouled with the Genesta, carrying 
away the latier’s bowsprit. A hole two feet in 
length was torn in the Puritan’s mainsail at 
the lower end. This put an end to the racing 
for that day. The Puritan frankly accepted 
responsibility for the collision, and the race 
would have been awarded the Genesta if she 
had simply sailed over the course. Her owner 
mugnanimously declined that privilege. The 
first race will be sailed on Friday, September 
11, after repairs have been made. 

William McKendry Gwin, the first United 


States Senator from California, died at the ' 





New York Hotel on Thursday afternoon. Mr. 
Gwin was born in Sumner County, Tennes- 
see, in 1805, and studied medicine. His first 
ofticial post was that of private secretary to 
President Andrew Jackson, and in 1833 he was 
appointed United States Marshal. In 1848, 
upon the discovery of gold in California, Dr. 
Gwin was one of the first to yield to the gold 
craze. In 1849 he was elected one of the 
delegates from San Francisco to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and when the first 
State Legislature met in January, 1850, he 
was elected United States Senator, his col- 
league being General John C. Fremont. When 
the war of the rebellion broke out,the Southern 
sympathies of Dr. Gwin prompted him to op- 
pose the Federal Government, and he was im- 
prisoned for disloyalty in 1861. After two 
years he was released on parole. In 1864 he 
organized a scheme for colonizing Sonora with 
people of Southern birth. It was at this time 
that he became known throughout the country 
as the ‘‘Dukeof Sonora.” Gwin remained in 
Sonora only a short time, and early in 1865 he 
went to the Eastern Peninsula of Virginia, re- 
maining there until after the surrender of Lee, 
when he left the country, and lived for a time 
in Europe. After the reconstruction pericd he 
returned to California, and began business as a 
mining operator. 

The Rey. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, sr., died at 
his home in Irvington-on-the-Hudson just be- 
fore midnight of Thursday. His death from 
weakness and old age has been expected for 
some months. As the rector of St. Georges 
Parish in this city from 1845 until 1878, Dr. 
Tyng worked for the third of a century with 
unflagging zeal on behalf of his church and ot 
the community in which he lived. Dr. Tyng’s 
published works include ‘ Lectures on the Law 
and Gospel,’ ‘ Recollections of England,’ ‘ Fa- 
mily Commentary on the Four Gospels,’ ‘ His- 
tory of Ruth, the Moabitess,’ ‘Esther, the 
Queen of Persia,’ ‘ Forty Years’ Experience in 
Sunday-schools,’ and ‘ The Child of Prayer ’— 
the last-named volume being a memorial of his 
son, the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, whose violent 
and untimely death many years ago dealt the 
father an almost overpowering blow. He was 
eighty-five years of age. 

Major Aaron Stafford, the last surviving of- 
ficer of the war of 1812, died on Sunday at bis 
residence in Waterville, Oncida County, N.Y., 
in the ninety-ninth year of his age, having re 
tained his mental faculties to the last. 

Judge George W. Clinton, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Board of Regents, was found dead in 
the Rural Cemetery at Albany on Monday 


, afternoon, where he had gone botanizing. He 


was a son of Gov. De Witt Clinton, and was 
born in this city in 1807. For forty years he 
was a leading citizen of Buffalo. In 1838 
President Van Buren appointed him Collector 
of Customs at that port. From 1847 to 1849 
he was United States District Attorney for the 
Northern District of New York. In 1854 he 
was elected Judge of the Superior Court of 
Buffalo, and held the position until 1877, when 
he was retired on account of his age. He was 
an active member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1867. 
FOREIGN. 


A sensation was created in Madrid on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning: on the receipt 
of important news from the Caroline Islands. 
The Spanish war-shipsreached Yap, one of the 
islands, on August 21, and prepared to occupy 
it in the name of Spain. ‘the Spanish officers 
were dilatory in landing troops, andon the 24th 
a German gunboat arrived. Although it was 
seven o'clock in the evening, the German com- 
mander instantly landed a body of marines and 
sailors, and hoisted the German flag over the 
island. The Spanish officials made an energetic 
protest against the action of the German com- 
mander, and on the latter’s refusal to recede 
from the position he had taken, telegraphed to 
Madrid for instructions. A conflict between 
the Germans and Spaniards at Yap was feared. 
The Council of Ministers immediately met,and 
Alfonso started for Madrid, where he arrived 
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on Saturday and was received with tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

The excitement in Madrid on Friday eve- 
ning was intense. The people seemed mad 
with rage. A large crowd gathered in front of the 
German Embassy, attacked the building, and tore 
down the coat-of-armsand dragged it through the 
streets to the Puerta del Sol, where they burned 
it in front of the office of the Minister 
of the Interior amid yells of ‘‘ Down with 
Germany.” After venting their spleen there, 
the mob proceeded to the French Embassy and 
cheered frantically. The crowd had by this 
time grown to considerable proportions, and, 
fears being entertained of a serious riot, troops 
were ordered out to clear the streets. The 
crowd slowly retired before the military. 184 
of the leaders of the mob were arrested before 
the crowd retired. 

The Council of Ministers on Saturday 
adopted a proposition to court-martial the Gov 
ernor of Yap and the commander of the two 
Spanish war-ships which arrived there on Au 
gust 21 for neglect of duty, the latter in not im 
mediately garrisoning the island with Spanish 
soldiers on their arrival there, and the tormer 
in not hoisting the Spanish fiag and proclaim 
ing the suzerainty of Spain over the island. In 
Paris it was believed that war was inevitable. 
Spain, it was asserted, had absolutely declined 
arbitration. 


An important meeting of leading Liberals 
was held in Madrid on Saturday at the resi- 
dence of Senor Sagasta. After discussing the 
Carolines question it was resolved that the ov 
cupation of the island of Yap by a German 
gunboat should be considered equivalent to a 
declaration of war ; that if a crisisin the Goy 
ernment should occur and the Liberals be 
called into power, they would withdraw 
Count de Benomar, the Spanish Ambassador 
at Berlin, and hand Count Solms Sonnewalde, 
the German Ambassador at Madrid, his pass 
ports. The resolutions also declared that the 
Liberals would order the Spanish authorities at 
the Philippines to recover the territory in the 
Caroline Islands taken possession of by Ger 
many, and to use force, if necessary, to regain 
it. Their adoption created a great sensation, 


On Monday morning it was rumored that 
the Spanish Council of Ministers, with the 
sanction of King Alfonso, had framed and ck 
spatched to the German Government an ulti 
matum, requesting Germany to evacuate the 
Caroline Islands. Spain in the meantime 
would refrain from a material occupation of 
the islands, and thus aiford «a basis for further 
parleying. This rumor was not confirmed. On 
thecontrary, a Berlindespatch ou that morning 
said : ‘*‘ Count Benomar, the Spanish Ministe 
here, has expressed to the Government Spain's 
regret at the insult offered to Germany by the 
populace of Madrid, and has promised on b: 
half of his Government that the leaders of the 
mob shall be punished, and that Spain will do 
her utmost to preventa repetition of the insult. 
This statement is regarded as terminating th 
incident.” 

This report of Spain’s apology to Germany, 
however, was premature. The despatch to 
that effect was sent on Tuesday, Emperor 
William has written a most favorable and 
friendly despatch to King Alfonso, offering to 
yield Spain all her rights in the Carolines 

Prince Bismarck has offered to withdraw 
the German forces from Yap, provided Spain 
will not occupy it pending a diplomatic solu 
tion of the question as to Spain’s claim over 
the island. Germany will acknowledge Span 
ish occupation of Yap, provided Spain prov 
that the Spanish flag had been hoisted on the 
island before the German gunboat had arrived 
in the harbor. The, excitement in Madrid 
over the affair has quieted down. 

An authorized report was published in Mad 
rid on Tuesday,to the effect that at the Cabinet 
Council Sehor Canovas del Castillo told King 
Alfonso that unless he trusted the Ministry he 
would summon Sefior Sagasta, whose energy 
would probably bring about a rupture with 
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Germany, and increase the popularity of King 
Alfonso, King Alfonso without hesitation dk 
cided that he had confidence in Sefior Can 
vas's Cabinet,and would maintain it in pr 


) 


ence to popularity with the people at the ¢ 


pense of bloodshed. His Majesty was 
vinced that Emperor Williim would mec? | 
half way in his desire for peace. King Alfonso 
telegraphed Count Benomar, the Spanish Am 
bassador at Berlin, accordingly Court and 


official circles are confident that by means 
either of an arbiter or of negotiations Spain will 
retain possession of the Caroline Islands. Ther 
are fears of a Spanish revolution in which 
Alfonso will lose his crown. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, Secretary of Stati 
for India, delivered an address at Shetlield, 
England, on Thursday evening, at the cutlers’ 
dinner, in the course of which he said that 
\ egret the absence 
of coercion in Treland. Ile was glad to an 
nounce that the Afghan frontier question had 
been settled, Russia having largely modified 
her claims. He referred to Baron de Staal, 
the Russian Ambassador to England, as a most 
cultivated and accomplishid gentleman. The 
Liberals, the sy aker said, had left the Afehan 
nevollations ina deadlock. The last de Sprate hes 
before the retirement of the Liberal party from 
power were stern and uncompromising, — Lord 
Dufferin and Colonel Ridgway, he said, had 
agreed to the new frontier line, which gave the 
Amir full command over Zulfikar. The Gov 
ernment was hopeful that by moderation and 
perseverance an agreement would be made wi 
Russia to give to the present state of affairs perme 
nence and security. Lord Randolph Churchill 
spoke again on Friday evening at Shetticld 
Ite declared that the Tories had decided not t 
coerce [relund even before they had entered ot 
lice. He contended that Lord Hartington in 
his inmost heart leaned toward the Tories 

Mr. Parnell in a speech at Dublin recently 
ridiculed the theory set up by Englishnien 
that the Tories and Liberals would drop theit 
party dilferences in order to unitedly coml 
the lrish party in) Parliament in their stra 
gle for Imsh independence. 


! Ps 
there Was no reaso Sve 


Mr. Chamberlain, the Enazlish Radical, 
speech on Tuesday announcing the programm: 
oft his party, said they would oppose Mr. Par 
nell tooth and nail, because the granting of 
Home Rule to Ireland would mean thi 
struction of the British Empire Vhe 
form of the Radicals, besides the local 
ment and land planks, advocates free schools 
a revision of taxation, gum laws, 
mineral royalties, and deciares that if the 
ippropriation of certain land is necessary 

the pu hic 0 1, the rights of preperty owners 


¢} a 


must vo to the wall. 
Archbishop Walsh arrived at Dublin on Ft 

day und was given a most enthusiastic we 

come, Replying to the addresses of the mut 

I ! id a deep 

: iv remedy for 

the grievances which Irelaad had long labored, 


} » os . mates 
With partial success, to remove Was the restory 


cipal nuthorities, he said th 


nd settled conviction that the 





tion of the rights of which she had been ci 
prived a century ago by means as shameful as 
uny that the records of national inf uy could 
disclose. He rejoiced with them that the tlag 
which fell from the hands of the dying 
Connell h ul again been | aly ul lifted, ana 
he prayed that it would never be refurled until 
the lrish Parliament was restored. When he 
entered his carriage the enthusiastic crowd te- 
moved the horses, and dragged 3 carriage 1 


the archicpiscupal residence 

Mrs. Jarrett was taken into custody in Lon 
don on Wednesday, on th charge of abduct 
ing the Armstrong girl, who was the ** Lil 
of the Pull Mall Gazettes revelations. Gen 
eral Booth, of the Salvation Army, surrendered 
Mrs. Jurrett to the authoritics after having 

veral conferences With the.a during the past 
few days. Summonses weie granted for com- 
plicity in the case aguinst J.r. Stead, General 
Booth, and others, Mr. Stead immediately 
j lhy 


‘ 


legraphed trom Switzerland that he alone 
was responsible in the case, and that Mrs, Jat 

















rett Was an unwilling agent He started tm 
mediately for London 
Mr. Stead. editor the J217?7 VW (race! 
Mrs. Jarrett. Bramwell Booth, Mrs. ¢ ribs 
Mr. Jacques, and Mme. Maury, the defer 
ints in the Eliza Armstrot kluction Case, ap 
peared at the Bow Street Ps e Court, Londe: 
on Monday, 3 nswer to the ch es acai 
them Mr. Stead conducted his own cas 
While counsel represented the others rh \ 
citement in the court-room and in the vicinity 
has seldom, if ever, been « ed I 
Crown Sohertor demanded th minittal of 
the defendants for trial I ‘ i t 
Armstrong, told the story of the wrongs sh 
had sulTered The defendants indicated that 
they would caentest the accuracy of many of 
the girl's statements Phev were all releasod 
on bail At the continuation f the heat 
on Tuesday Eliza Armstrong made very es 
tradictory replies nd her t THIEL 
that her own character was not <l 
Sir Henry Drammond Wollf, Special B th 
Envoy to the Porte, expresses scatistac nw 
the result of his conterens with the Sault 
During the interview no ‘ vas \ 
the subject of an alliat \ kin ‘ _ 
Henry assured the Sultan that 1 ! i i 
to settle the Egyptian ities im 
with the Porte Phi lisal ves 
the « pation ot th Sudan by ‘Turkish tnoorm 
ind Iso renmurus W hi i 
in Anglo I AIS ‘ ft ‘ 
Egypt 
Phe attitude of the French Embassy at ¢ 
stantinople regarding t mission of Sir Henrys 
Drummond Wolt? is agceressis Further ad 
vices contirm the ‘ ment that | ? Wil 
not recognize any settlement of , . 
question which fails to sa ¥ FY t . 
in Kevy 
It is ope edin Vie i t (a eTni t 
tl lia has art eu ve ‘ \\ B 
stan by tlre s of \W h tl a“{ 
ssist Afghanistan with 000 th 
vent of a Rus Afvhan wa Int Oo 
tis . < Vy subs lized on " } \ 
stan a \) it i R vay . oon 
ected with NKelat, the cay ‘ t oochl 
Que Victoria bas granted pensions RK 
ch to the four sisters of John Leech, the a 
t 
Sixty thousa 1s =< worth: mow 
iwhtl ope market n | Mor iV 
shipment tothe | d States his will be 
¢ first of several shipments to be made to this 
Five hous il \ rkmet cl pric ved In = 
Wilham George Armstrong machine and 
in works, near Neweastle, struck work on 
Wednesdav  be« tse their em] lovers refused 
dismiss two managers who had mac 
themselves obnoxious to the emplovees 
\ fire in PBarrow-in-Furness on Wednesday 
destroved the works of the Barrow Shipbuild 
Company, Causing a loss ¢ { #1 000,000 ane 
rowing 2,000 men out of employment 
Che cholera in Spain is decreasing. There 


] 4 ‘ 
were only 619% deaths on Sunday 





t | of hostility is manifested be 
tween the Germans and Czechs in Bohemia, 
ind outbreaks are continually occurring, At 
th military camp alt Pilsen, a riot broke out 
between the German and Czech soldiers, and 
many persons were injured. The Austrian Gos 
ernment has decided to institute martial law 


if the riots do not soon cease, 


Count Tolstoi, the Russian statesman and 
author, has been declared incurably insane and 
confined in an asylum. 

Lostilities have been suspended at Kassala 
The garrison still holds the town and is fed bys 
friendly tribes, 


It is asserted in Tokio that the Japanese 


Government will withdraw paper money in 
iks6 and introduce silver currency, retaining 
gold currency. 
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SIX MONTHS. 


Six months have elapsed since Mr. Cleveland 
was inaugurated, The first half year always 
strikes the tone of a new Administration, and 
the occasion suggests a review of what has 
been accomplished between the 4th of March 
and the 4th of September. 

First and most important of all, it has been 
demonstrated, to the compreiiension of even 
the blindest partisan, that the public interests 
are as safe in the hands of one party as in 
those of the other. The superstition which 
had come to possess a large proportion of Re- 
publicans, that the accession of the Democracy 
to power would involve the ruin of the country, 
has been forever dispelled. It seems almost in 
credible now that, only a few monthsago, there 
were hosts of men who fully and _ sincerely 
believed that the election of Mr. Cleveland 
meant the bankruptcy of the Federal Treasury 
by the payment of ‘‘ rebel claims,” the ‘loss 
of all the fruits of the war,” and such a general 
political, financial, and moral upheaval as would 
‘* set the nation back twenty years.” Popular 
government is a failure if a party which com- 
prises a majority of the people cannot be 
trusted to govern the whole people. Six months 
ago a considerable percentage of the public 
held this most discouraging view of the result 
of a century’s trial of the American ex- 
periment. To-day the man who should be- 
gin ranting about the country’s going to ruin 
because the Democrats were in power would 
simply be laughed at, even by the Republicans 
whom he formerly duped most badly. To 
have thus restored faith in government of 
the people, whatever servants they may em- 
ploy to do their work, is in itself a great 
achievement. 

Next to the dread of national ruin was the 
apprehension of a ‘‘ clean sweep ” of the office- 
holders, and the consequent demoralization of 
the civil service. Six months have sufticed to 
remove this apprehension. One-eighth of Mr. 
Cleveland’s term has expired, and only about 
one-eighth of the Republicans whom he found 
in place have been sueceeded by Democrats, 
The Civil-Service Law has been maintained in 
spirit as well as in letter, and among the 
14,000 positions which it covers, in the depart- 
mental service at Washington and the large cus- 
tom-housces and post-oflices throughout the coun- 
try, removals have, asa rule, been made only for 
cause—the few exceptions having aroused such 
criticism that the performance is not likely to be 
repeated. Among the chiefs of division and heads 
of bureaus, whose places do not fall within the 
‘* classified service,” a very large proportion of 
the experienced and efficient incumbents have 
been retained. Not one change has been 
made among such officials in the State, War, 
or Navy Department; only fifteen new ap- 
pointments have been made to these posi- 
tions in the Treasury, with over seventy such 
places, and nearly all of these changes were de- 
manded for the improvement of the service; 
removals have been rare in the other three ex- 
ecutive departments. The Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, which has more places not 
subject to the civil-service rules than all the 
departments combined, and which has been a 
sink of patronage ever since its establishment 
some twenty years ago, has been committed to a 


¢ 





pronounced civil-service reformer, who has cut 
off sinecures right and left and thus reduced its 
running expenses one-half, while he has increas- 
ed its efficiency. The State Department made no 
more changes in consulates under Mr. Bayard 
during the first four months than under Mr. 
Blaine during the same period preceding Gar- 
field’s assassination, and changes have been 
even slower in the last two months. A consid- 
erable number of consuls appointed by Repub- 
lican Presidents, whose records are found to 
justify their retention, have been assured per- 
manence, and Secretary Bayard has made it 
understood that fitness rather than political 
influence is to govern the filling of Govern- 
ment places «broad. The most important 
post-office in the country has been continued 
in the hands of the man who brought it to 
its present high state of efficiency, and many 
hundreds of Republican incumbents in other 
lucrative post-offices are serving out terms 
which run well into the future. There are 
about 2,300 post-offices which are filled by 
nomination of the President and confirmation 
oy the Senate. As all such offices have a term 
of four years, appointments to the whole 
2,300 must be made in the course of four 
years by reason of the expiration of term 
alone. Appointments to fill vacancies caused 
by death, resignation, or removal for good 
reason would carry the average number of 
normal changes in this class of offices during a 
half year up to fully 300. 
made only 524 appointments of postmasters. 
There are about 49,000 fourth-class offices 
filled by the Postmaster-General, and, under 
Arthur, appointments to these offices were made 
at the rate of nearly 12,000 a year, or almost 
6,000 in six months. Since the 4th of March 
changes have been made in 6,309 of these offices, 
the Republican average not having been main- 
tained while Mr. Hay had charge of this busi- 
ness, although it has been much exceeded by 
Mr. Stevenson during the last few weeks. It is 
thus clear that in an eighth of a Presidential 
term only about an eighth of the offices have 
been changed. In other words, so far from a 
‘‘clean sweep,” the changes have not been 
very much more numerous than has been the 
rule when the same party remained in power. 
The new appointees have been almost exclu- 
sively Democrats, although there have been no- 
table exceptions to this rule outside the cases of 
Messrs. Pearson and Graves. The Commissioner 
of Pensions bas made changes in about a quar 
ter of the 2,200 examining surgeons, but he 
has given the minority one member of each 
board of three, although his predecessor ap- 


pointed only men of his own party. The | 
high average of the new officials as a 


class is most clearly shown by the iteration 
of the bad points of a few, like Higgins, 
Pillsbury, and Troup, upon which the Opposi- 
tion press perforce concentrates its criticism. 
The check which it has put upon the 
spoils doctrine is the chief merit of the Ad- 
ministration thus far. But while the disposi- 
tion of the offices has naturally occupied the 
larger share of their time, the President and his 
Cabinet have already done enough to establish 


Mr. Cleveland has | 


| 
| 








the character of the new régime in its other rela- | 


tions. Its distinguishing feature is the conduct 
of public affairs upon business principles. 
varicus branches of the Government are being 


The | 


Andrew Johnson, and Joseph Lane. 


overhauled with a view to the suppression of 
wasteful methods, the abolition of sinecures, 
the reform of abuses. The wisdom of a change 
has already been vindicated by the discovery 
that under the unquestioned rule of one party 
the public service had fallen into ruts, lapsed 
into shiftiess habits, and even degenerated into 
corruption, which nothing short of a revolution 
in control could overcome. In its relations with 
the Indians, its dealings with the trespassers upon 
the public lands, its treatment of naval contrac- 
tors, the Administration has introduced new 
rulesof action, based upon adherence to law and 
regard for the public interests, rather than upon 
the consideration long shown to political favor- 
ites and powerful financial interests. The strong- 
est impression which it makes upon the public 
mind is that of a body of men who, though 
strong partisans, are making a sincere effort to 
redeem all their pledges. The Administra- 
tion has made blunders and been justly 
criticised for them; indeed, no Administration 
ever found the people in so critical a mood. 
But the verdict of all candid men must cer- 
tainly be that it has made a good start in its 
first six months. 








A NEW POLITICAL GENERATION. 


Tue recent death of William M. Gwin illus- 
trates how completely a new political genera- 
tion has succeeded to the one which occupied 
the stage when the war of the rebellion broke 
out. Gwin was a Senator from California in 
the decade preceding Lincoln’s inauguration, 
and was an influential leader in the Democratic 
party during that period. In 1885 he had come 
to be a mere reminiscence, only interesting be- 
sause of the somewhat picturesque career that 
lay behind him. 

Along with Gwin have disappeared from the 
scene of action nearly all of his former associ 
ates in public life. The roll of the United 
States Senate of 1860 is now largely a death- 
roll, crowded with names like those of Stephen 
A. Douglas, William H. Seward, Charles Sum- 
ner, Henry Wilson, William Pitt Fessenden, 
The few 
survivors, such as Simon Cameron and Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Jefferson Davis and Robert 
Toombs, are scarcely less dead to the poli- 
tics of the present day. Not one of the 
whole sixty-six is now more than a relic. 
The list of Representatives who then sat in 
the other end of the Capitol first chal- 
lenges attention by the number and promi- 
nence of its dead. The House of 1860 con- 
tained many of the men who were conspicuous 
leaders in Congress during the era of war and 
reconstruction, but Thaddeus Stevens, Henry 
Winter Davis, Schuyler Colfax, Clement L. 
Vallandigham, Owen Lovejoy, and Reuben E. 
Fenton are only a few of the dead, while the 
political retirement of Elihu B. Washburne, 
Galusha A. Grow, and a host of others is ab- 


solute. Several Representatives of 1860 
are Senators in 1885, but two of them, 
Morrill, of Vermont, and Dawes, of 


Massachusetts, are aging fast, and a third, 
Pugh, of Alabama, is only slightly known to 
the general public. Of all who sat in the 
Thirty-sixth Congress, only three are to-day 
political leaders—Senators John Sherman and 


' John A, Logan and Secretary Lamar, all of 
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them then members of the House. Death and 
decay have done their work quite as thoroughly 
outside Congress. The Supreme Bench of 1885 
contains not one judge who sat upon it in 
1860. Nearly all of Lincoln’s Cabinet have 
followed him to the tomb. Only three or four 
of the ‘‘ war Governors” survive. 

The change among the voters is no less 
marked than that among those who formerly 
appealed for their suffrages. The youngest 
man who went to the polls in the Presidential 
election of 1860 is now completing his 
forty-sixth year. The youngest man who 
will vote next November was not born until 
four years after the Lincoln-Douglas-Breck- 
inridge-Bell contest. The census statistics 
regarding age clearly demonstrate the trans- 
formation which comes over the body poli- 
tic in a quarter of a century. In 1880— 
and the proportions hold equally true in 
1885—it was found that there were in the 
country 8,270,509 native white males who had 
reached the age of 21 years. Of this total 
5,959,804, or nearly three-quarters, were be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 45 inclusive, and only 
2,310,705 were above 45. In other words, of 
every 100 men of the voting age this fall only 
28 were old enough to cast their ballots in 1860, 
That is to say, the overwhelming majority of 
our present voters are men who were only boys 
when the war broke out. Nearly one-fifth of 
the whole number, 1,546,703, were not born 
until after the firing on Fort Sumter. So 
great are the ravages of death among the 
elders that this aggregate of the men who 
are twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three, and 
twenty four years old exceeds the number 
(1,503,076) of those who have survived their 
tifty-second year. Each year increases largely 
the ratio of voters to whom the slavery con- 
test and the war are but matters of ancient his- 
tory, known to them only by reading, or, at best, 
by vague recollections of early childhood. 

The control of the country to-day is in the 
hands of men who have no political associa- 
tions to link them with the ante-war period 
and the sectional controversy which culmi- 
nated in the rebellion. Men of this class are 
already becoming conspicuous figures in our 
politics, both North and South. E. M. Boy- 


United States Marshal for South Carolina, was 
only nine years old when his State seceded. 
Seth Low, who, as Mayor of Brooklyn, has 
been the pioneer in applying the principles of 
non-partisanship to municipal administration, 
is as young a man. Grover Cleveland, with 
the exception of General Grant, the young- 
est man ever elected to the Presidency, be- 
longs to the generation which has put the 
past behind it. This generation does not insist 
upon youthfulness in its leaders, provided 
they share its impulses, but no record of past 
service, however honorable, will reconcile it 
to reactionism on their part. Even family af- 
fection will not keep the sons in the footsteps 
of the fathers when the fathers stray aside, as 
George F, and Rockwood Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, learned last fall when they ridiculed in 
dependence, and sought to elevate party above 
progress. 

The new generation holds the key to success 
in our future politics. The voters who consti- 


tute the active force of the nation to-day have 





no relish for the discussion of antediluvian 
questions. Their eyes are fixed upon the fu 
ture, and they cannot be made to face back 
ward. The public man who continues to harp 
upon the worn-out issues of the past will tind 
himself relegated to the where 
alone can be found the bulk of his former fol- 
lowers. That party will succeed best which is 
quickest to relax its hold upon the old issues 
and to take a firm grasp upon the new 


cemeteries, 


CHURCH INFLUENCE ON SOUTHERN 
SENTIMENT. 
THE recent discussion of the Southern Me 
thodist Church as machinery for massing pub 
lic opinion, which was caused by our review of 
Bishop McTyeire’s ‘History of Methodism,’ 
gives a timely interest to the facts in the case. 
In the eight principal Southern States—Vir- 
ginia to lLouisiana—the Methodists and 
the Baptists together have very 
monopoly of church membership. — In 
Alabama and Mississippi the members of these 
two sects constitute 95 per cent. of the total 


nearly a 


church membership; in Georgia, 94 per cent.; 
in Florida, 98; in South Carolina, 91; in 
Louisiana, 90; in North Carolina, 86; in Virgi 
nia, 81. Throughout the whole Union the Meth 
odist and Baptist churches comprise only a trifle 
more than 47 per cent.of the whole church-mem 
bership. In the South these sects, therefore, have 
at least twice as great relative strength as they 
have in any other part of the Union. In the 
North and in the West the Church-membership 
is so divided among orthodox and non-ortho- 
dox, liberal and conservative, sects that no one 
or no two could exercise a controlling intluence 
on all church sentiment. But in the South it 
is clear that the Methodists and the Baptists 
dominate ecclesiastical opinion. 

And they dominate other than ecclesiastical 
opinion, On education they have had an in 
fluence which, if itis not as great proportionately 
as their numerical strength, has at least been 


controlling. Their colleges and preparatory 
schools are in every part of every one of the 
States, and until the public-school system 


was established they had done the burden of the 
educational work. Their colporteurs of the last 


| generation carried very nearly all the books to 
kin, whom the new Administration has made | 


the homes of the common people that found 
their way there. In the lack of libraries and 
lyceums and the scarcity of educating perio- 
dicals, these churches and schools and colpor- 
teurs cast very nearly the whole educational 


machinery in ecclesiastical moulds. The statis- 


ib : : : 
| tics of Southern colleges confirm this view. Of 


all the collegiate students at institutions in these 


| eight States in 1880, 161, per cent. were stu- 
| dents of theology; but in the whole United 


States theological students were but 9 per cent. 
of all the collegians, In North Carolina, 
to take one State for more specific examination, 
the ratio of students of theology to the whole 
population in 1880 was .006 per cent. At the 
same time the ratio of students of scientific 
subjects to the whole population was only 
one sixth as great, being .001 per cent. Nor 
is it only the preponderance of theological over 
other training that ‘ndicates the church ir. 
fluence on education; it is shown also by the 
preference for training at colleges under eccle- 
siastical dominance, The five highest institu- 
tions for the education of white youth in this same 


| educational work, therefore, 





} orthodoxy, and, in the South, in’ their 


|} thought, as well as the 


(et 


State had a total attendance in 1882 according to 
the report of the Commissioner of Education’ 
of 766 students. Of these, 190) attended the 
State University, and 576 the sectarian col 
leges, The University that 
#7, 100 in tuition fees, and the sectarian col 
leges received $15,300 


yeat received 
It is not mere charity 


that the churches 


do, nor the mere trainmg of men for the 
pulpit, for their colleges receive a much 
larger and = more profitable — patronace 
than the State | niversity At each one of 
these institutions every instructor is required 


to be a communicant of the sect under whos 


patronage the school exists. Every one of the 
principal schools for girls, too, is under secta 
and so the 


hold on education that the University itself se- 


rian control; strong is sectarian 
lects its faculty with reference to an equal rep 
resentation of the religious denominations 

It is plain, then, that the 
the educational work in the South, and that the 
Methodists and the Baptists control the eh 
These thus have 


South the most powerful machinery that exists 


churches centrol 


Teh 


sentiment two sects im the 


Roman Catholic 
While the 
Methodists and the Baptists differ, sometimes 


} 


Spe al adoctrines, 


in this country, except the 


Church, to mass public sentiment 
even fiercely, about 


they occupy common ground in their ultra 
ehcos 
all subjects, The slow 


sive conservatism on 


development of scientific or even practical 
slow growth of liberal 
ideas in religion, is in great measure attributa 
ble to their If, then, 


there should be any subject as to which Bap- 


eXeessive Conservatism 


tists and Methodists were agreed and had oe- 
casion to exert themselves, they would control 
public sentiment. 

and 
has 
After the war there 
The 


blacks went out of the galleries in the churches 


One such subject there is, if no 
on that 
borne with full weight. 


more, 
their ultra-conservative influence 
was a chureh division on the color line 


Where they had sat as slaves, into churches of 
their own, to hear chiefly their own preachers, 
This chureh division made wider the general 
race division that has given so much trouble in 
politics and has appeared socially as ‘‘ civil 
nights.” It confirmed the notion, which the 
Southern Methodists formulated ecclesiastical - 
lv when they rent their church asunder before 
the Union was rent, that the negro is a diffe- 
rent being from the white man. By encourag- 
ing or even by suffering such a division, the 
vast ecclesiastical machinery of the South— 
controlled by the Methodists and the Baptists 
who agreed in this policy—fashioned public 


sentiment more strongly against the negro 
than would ctherwise have been the case. 
The colored and the white churches have 


mainta‘'ned amicable formal relations, but the 
Methodist and the Baptist churches of the 
South have as churches spent more meney to 
reclaim the heathen in Asia than to build up 
the freedmen spiritually, Their contributions 
have been inconsiderable in comparison with 
the contributions made by the Northern 
churches, and much less than they would have 
been but for this color line in the church. 

This same machinery, however, is likely to 
be as strong for good in the future as it has 
been for misfortune in the past, As the bitter. 
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ness of the race-feeling abates, the whites are 
taking a greater interest in the churches of the 
blacks. Southern men—Episcopalians chiefly 
—now teach theology to negro students, and 
Southern women instruct classes in black Sab- 
bath schools. No Southern man or woman, how- 
ever, has taught negroes in other schools with- 
out loss of position in society. The church 
sentiment allows the teaching of the A B C 
in Sabbath-school. It forbids the teaching of 
A B C to the same pupils in 
schools, When this — distinction 
without a difference disappears, philan- 
thropic Southern women will become educa- 
tional missionaries among the Then 
the negro problem will be a long way nearer 
solution than it now is. Asgood an indication 
as could be given of the tendency now dis- 


the same 
other 


blacks. 


cernible to use this ecclesiastical power more 
liberally, is the willingness of the Southern 
At the point where free 
discussion begins bigotry disappears. 


people to discuss it. 


THE LITERARY WORK OF INVALIDS. 
In one of Hood’s letters he says: “I one day 
overheard a dispute between Tom and Fanny 
{his children) as to what I was. ‘ Papa’s a lite- 
rary man,’ said Fanny. ‘ He’s not!’ said Tom. 
‘I know what he is.’ ‘What is he then?’ 
‘Why,’ says Tom, ‘he’s not a literary man—he’s 
an invalid.” How many men have played this 
double réle, and have a double claim to distinc- 
tion from the manner in which they have sus- 
tained both characters. Itis not perhaps recog- 
nized as much as it should be, how many famous 
persons of great influence and importance have 
been men and women of feeble health; and 
though it is unquestionable that the work they 
have accomplished (whether it be literary work 
or other achievement) has often been injuriously 
affected by their infirm physical condition, yet 
there is a peculiar interest, an exhilarating, an 
ennobling interest, in observing how their minds, 
escaping from the imprisoning body, have re- 
ceived ‘‘the freedom” of the whole world and 
of all after-time, and have asserted “‘ their right 
to conquer difficulties, io do work, even to feel 
gladness.” 


* Seepe, itaque, in promptu corpus quod cerr 
cum tamen ex alia letamur parte latenti.’ 


uitur wgret, 
The great armies of Literature and Science 
have had many high and renowned officers 
who, looked at closely, are found to be crip- 
pled in foot or palsied in the hand—every way 
disabled, save not blind nor deaf nor dumb in 
soul. Among them is Mr. Darwin, who, pre- 
eminent in so many other respects, was preémi- 
nent also inill-health. An endless sea-voyage on 
stormy waters (to speak in a figure) was the form 
his life-long malady assumed, and let those who 
suffer at sea vividly conceive, and others esti- 
mate as well as they can, the force of indomita- 
ble energy of mind indicated by his persistent 
and profound researches. He was an invalid; 
and nevertheless it was he who fought, as Mr. 
Huxley said the other day, in presenting to the 
English nation, on behalf of the whole world, 
his Memorial Statue—who ‘successfully fought 
the hardest intellectual battle of these days.” 
The feeling one entertains for him and for all 
men who tothe world are admirably other than 
to themselves, resembles what Sainte-Beuve ex- 
pressed after reading a volume on the health of 
Louis XIV.: ‘‘ The general effect which on reflec- 
tion I gather from these pages, with regard to the 
Prince who, so worn upon inwardly, so disturbed 
by bodily disease, was yet obliged so often to 
don his public demeanor, and wore it so stead- 
fastly, so uniformly, and so nobly—the last im- 


, 





pression which endures and rises uppermost is 
. . . Tespect. The real man was cften ill, the 
King always appeared to be in good health.” 
When this can be said of the thinker—that the 
**man” was ill, the ‘‘ thinker” in good health— 
it is high and rare praise: a sound mind in an 
unsound body is perhaps the noblest height of 
virtue; but too often the decrepitude of the one 
creates imperfection in the other. Let us con- 
sider the vigorous writers who have been sick 
men, 

Shall we begin wi‘h Rousseau or Doctor Johnson? 
Swift, or Heine, or Pope ? Leopardi, or De Quin- 
cey, or Searron, or Pascal, or Cowper, or Collins, 
or Gray? Scott's last years of heroic failure ¢ Cole- 
ridge’s early years of miserable distress? Car- 
lyle’s immortal dyspepsia ? George Eliot's eter- 
nal headaches ? Mrs. Browning or Miss Bronté? 
Green, the brilliant historian, or Clifford, the 
eminent mathematician? ‘ What wouldn't I 
do,” exclaims Hood, seven years before his 
death, “if € had health and bodily strength ! 
Pray for that when you pray for me, for with- 
out it what a clog to one’s wheel!” Perhaps 
we shall most clearly perceive how great a clog 
it isif we compare some of these authors with 
other writers who have had no physical ailments 
to contend against. Forced here to do this but 
hastily, our readers will perhaps follow up in 
their own minds our necessarily very imperfect 
suggestions. 

But a mere name suggests so much! Gibbon. 
His “infant existence” (can any one imagine the 
infant Gibbon ?) was so feeble as to be exceed 
ingly *‘ precarious”; but after the age of sixteen, 
he himself assures us, ‘‘few persons have been 
more exempt from real or imaginary ills.” And 
the quality of his History testifies to this. Such 
pages were never written in suffering ; while, on 
the contrary, Carlyle’s genius in every part, his 
philosophy and his style, seems the outcome of 
the persistent pain in which and with which he 
wrote. 

Against Rousseau let us set Goethe, aad see 
how evident it becomes at once that the twist 
toward insanity of all Rousseau’s passionate and 
poetic good sense and high feeling was caused by 
the perturbations of his poor body, and that Goe- 
the’s heroic serenity of physical organization sus- 
tained and supported his wisdom. Goethe him- 
self says: 

‘1 often think cf Rousseau and his hypochon- 
driac miseries; and it is quite comprehensible to 
me how so fine an organization (so schéne Oryani- 
zation) became deranged. Did I not feel sucha 
keen interest in real things, and did 1 not see 
that in the seeming confusion a hundred observa- 
tions may be harmonized and classified, . . . 
I should often deem myself out of my head (ich 
hielte mich oft selbst fiir toll).” 

And what gave him his*keen interest and power 
of classification bt vigorous health ? 

Burns and Keats we need only name together, 


and call to mind the bodily presence of each, to 


read the whole story of the causes of the differ- 
ence in their lives, in their verse, in their hold 
upon succeeding generations: the one full-blooded 
and warm vith human sympathies ; the other 
emaciated with the insatiable longings, and fe- 
vered by the ideal excitements, of an impover- 
ished physique. 

Or, taking men of different nationalities, both 
creators in the most impersonal form of literary 
art, both great masters of character-drawing— 
Dickens and Flaubert—do not their works declare 
of themselves the athletic-like powers of endu- 
rance of the Kuglishman, the agility which his 
body communicated to his mind, the gayety of 
perfect digestion, the fresh humor consequent on 
sound sicep, the superficial moralities of a genial 
social existence inducing a universal popularity 
and world-wide faime; and, on the other side, the 
Frenchman’s scholar-like habits, the unpliability 


of his whole nature, the immense nervous exer- 
tion and effort necessary for achievement, the 
constitutional irritabilities and depressions of a 
morbidly-acute perception and a too subtle in- 
telligence. the profound seriousness of his cynical 
sadness, arising from the lonely contemplation of 
unanswerable moral questions—all these quali- 
ties, resulting from ill-health, giving the ability 
to produce a chef-d’ceurre which the world will 
forget, the inability to touch any p»pular chord / 

Against whom can we weigh Swift’ He 
stands alone, and must be judged alone— 
strongest of pitiable men. One thinks of him as 
of some mighty, almost colossal dwarf, or some 
beastly demigod; with infinite compassion for 
the cruel confusions of his life, for his coldness 
of nature and harshness of speech, so clearly ex- 
plained by the madness and idiocy of his last 
days. Swift’s powers were all his own; and this, 
it is to be observed, is markedly true of most of 
the men of whom we are speaking. Ill-heulth 
and originality seem to be closely connected. 

If in Pope and Heine—lesser men but greater 
artists—we find traits akin to Swift’s coarseness 
and vindictiveness, both, - nevertheless, carried 
their burdens of disability in a more humanizing 
spirit; and, spite of theirthinskins and bitter blood, 
are companionable to their fellow-men. The cou- 
rageous gayety with which Heine treated his tor- 
tures, harmonizes well with the astonishing force 
of spirit with which he retained his activity of 
mind through his eight interminable years of 
dying agony, and went on composing with un- 
diminished fire to the last, desiring to be called 
‘‘a brave soldier in the Liberation War of Hu- 
manity.” But would we once more see the dif- 
ference between the work of illness and the work 
of health, consider the genius, the influence of 
Heine in comparison with the genius and influ- 
ence of Wordsworth. Heine may be said (by 
the great English critic) to be ‘“‘ incomparably 
the most important figure in the European poet- 
ry of that quarter of a century which follows 
the death of Goethe,” but Wordsworth’s *‘ incom- 
parableness” is not limited by any twenty-five 
years. 

Another invalid of genius, who has vividly 
impressed a few minds in every country by his 
writing, and the reports of his conversations, 
though he cannot be called a great author, is 
Joubert. It is idle to question whether he would 
have been more or less remarkable had his body 
been other than it was. But it is worth while 
to remember that a man of whom it could 
be said that *‘ his soul had for its basis of opera- 
tion hardly any body at all” was capable of in- 
spiring from his illuminating power so perma- 
nent an interest. Mr. Arnold finds points of re- 
semblance in Joubert to Coleridge—one far more 
wretched than he in being subject to the body of 
this death with all the anguish of impotent 
struggle. Yet, whether when victimized by his 
body or feebly commanding + at last, Coleridge’s 
jntellectual powers cannot be denied. They were 
indeed so remarkable, so exceptional, that, re- 
calling Dean Stanley’s remark, *‘ How different 
the fortune of the Church of England might 
have been if Newman had been able to read 
German,” it may be said, ‘‘ How different the 
condition of English thought might have been if 
Coleridge had been a sound man.” And in some 
measure this applies to most of the men we have 
been considering. 

But in another article we propose to do honor 
to two authors whose weaknesses never mastered 
their strength, 1ather indeed ministered to it: 
the one, he who some three-quarters of a century 
after his death was styled by one of the most 
famous of his countrymen, in our day, “the 
Prophet of the English; the man by whose light 
the English peopie, in public and in private, 
rore than by any other man’s, haye guided their 
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existence”; the other, he whom one of the most 
famous of Ais countrymen, of this generation, 
has called *‘le Francais le plus sage qui ait ja- 
mais existé.” 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1880—CAUSES OF 
ITS FAILURE. 
Lonpon, August 27, 1885. 

THE expiration of a Parliament usually marks 
an epoch in the history of a nation, and most so 
when it coincides with the introduction of a 
wider franchise and an immense change in the 
arrangement of constituencies. But it is not 
only because the end of the present assembly is 
the end of the old system of representation, not 
only because it is a milestone on the road along 
which England is travelling toward full-blown 
democracy, that the death of this Parliament of 
1880 is a memorable moment, but also because 
the history of the six sessions it has seen is so full 
of matter for surprise, for reflection, for alarm. 

Never did a Parliament open with fairer 
promise of an honorable and useful life. There 
was an overwhelming majority in favor cf one 
party, the party whose very name makes it the 
advocate of progress. This majority included 
an unusually large number of men of talent and 
energy, and was led by a Ministry strong in ca- 
pacity, in experience, in character, in authority, 
at whose head stood a statesman equally popular 
in the House of Commons and in the country, 
not less famous for legislative skill than for orato- 
rical power. The work that lay before the as 
sembly and its chief seemed just the work for 
which they were fitted. 
arrears of domestic legislation, much of it non- 
contentious legislation, reforms in the law and 
its administration, improvements in the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes, reductions of taxation, 
the creation of a better system of local govern- 
ment, the reconcilement of Ireland, the settle- 
ment of the licensing question. These matters, 
with many others of less note, had been neg- 
lected by the previous Ministry, preoccupied as 
they were with foreign troubles ; and it was con- 
fidently expected that the new Ministry and new 
-arliament would deal promptly and vigorously 
with them. Nor were hopes less bright as to the 
conduct of foreign and colonial affairs, The 
Government of Mr. Disraeli had alarmed most of 
the European Powers and outraged the moral 
sentiments of the English people. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s was commissioned to restore friendliness 
and tranquillity ; to inspire confidence by the just- 
ness, and respect by the firmness, of its policy: to 
undo the mischief its predecessors had worked; 
to extricate England from troublesome engage- 
ments, and limit her efforts and responsibi'ities 
to obviously necessary objects. The whole 
Liberal party was full of buoyancy and hope : 
they talked as if a golden age were opening. 

Seldom has a bright dawn been followed by a 
stormier day or a gloomier evening. The Par 
liament of 1880 has despatched few of the tasks 
expected from it. Taxation and expenditure 
have risen; land-law reforms, local govern- 
ment, and the licensing question have not been 
touched ; the anti-British party in Ireland is 
stronger and fiercer than it was. Instead of the 
quietly progressive domestic legislation that was 
hoped for, there has been a succession of angry 
party conflicts, an incessant triangular duel be- 
tween Liberals, Tories, and Irish Nationalists, in 
which even non-partisan measures have been ob- 
structed or defeated fest the Government should 
gain credit by them. Foreign and colonial af- 
fairs have engrossed nearly as much time and 
caused as much irritation as under the restless 
and aggressive hand of Lord Beaconstield. In- 
stead of peace, we have had war in Egypt and 
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the Sudan, war in South Africa, imminent risks 
of war on the frontiers of India; instead of shak 
ing ourselves clear from entangling obligations, 
we have sunk deeper than ever in the Serbonian 
bog of Egypt, and see the horizon thick with 
troubles in Afghanistan, in South Africa, per 
haps also in Siam and the Pacitic. The Liberal 
majority has not broken up, but it dwindled 
down from 130 to 14, and suffered itself at last 
to incur a defeat which brought the all-powerful 
Ministry of 1880 to the ground. It is now chiefly 
anxious to forget its recent history, and seeks to 
win the new electors, not by appeals to past ser 
Vices, but by vague promises cf future benefit. 

What has been the cause of these failures and 
disappointments? It is perhaps too soon to give 
an adequate answer to the question, which is,never 
theless, so sure to press upon the minds of Ameri- 
can observers that some answer must be at- 
tempted. 

It is not that the intellectual ability of the 
House of Commons has proved inferior to the 
estimate formed of it, for this has been rather 
above than below the average of former Par- 
liaments. It is not that the majority has been 
restive, or disloyal to its leaders ; for, though 
there have been, as there always must be, some 
desertions, the party as a whole has clung to Mr. 
Gladstone, even when secretly disapproving of 
the conduct of his Cabinet. 

It is not that Mr. Gladstone has lost his elo- 
qu-nee or tactical skill (though this explanation 
naturally occurs to those who think only of his 
age, now nearer eighty than seventy), for he has 
displaved both qualities in as high a measure as 
ever before. 

It is not that the confidence of the country 
has been withdrawn-—for England and Scotland 
are apparently as liberal now asin [S80; nor that 
the House of Commons has been confronted by 
questions on which it had no mandate from the 
people when elected, for the only new questions, 
those of Irish Land Tenure and the Redistribu 
tion of Seats, are just the two questions it has 
successfully dealt with, while the conduct of 
foreign policy, which was the issue chiefly argued 
and declaimed about at the election of ISSO, has 
been the sphere of its most conspicuous failures 

What, then, are the causes? Scme of them are 
the errors of the Minisiry--errors rather of the 
Ministry than of the House of Commons, faults 
rather of the rider (so to speak) than of the horse 
Others, and these are graver causes, lie deeper. 
and are due to dangerous conditions of our polit! 
cal life,which have been long ripening, but whose 
magnitude and potency for mischief have only 
now been fully seen. 

The Ministry committed a serious fault when 
they trifled with the Bradlaugh trouble in the 
first session of this Parliament. They would not 
grasp their nettle, so it stung them again and 
again, led to the loss of much precious time, and 
exposed them two years later to a damaging de- 
feat. 

They made a worse mistake when they allowed 
Parliamentary obstruction to grow to such f 
midable proportions before attempting to deal 
with it, and when they carried through such 
halting and inadequate reforms in the procedure 
of the House of Commons. Weeks and months 
of precious time have been wasted, owing to th: 


wretched rules under which the assembly even 
now works; and these might have been much 
amended had the Government shown more firm 
ness, and shown it earlier. 

Of those deeper sources of trouble which are 
chargeable rather on the time, on the conditions 
of Britain and her Empire, than on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet, three may be singled out for 
mention. 

One is the position of the House of Lords, an 
irresponsible body, permanently hostile to every 


Liberal Mimstry. Its rejection of the Irish C 
pensation for Disturbance Bill in July, Is» 
after the Ministry bad declared such a measu 
absolutely needed for the preservation of ord 


in Lreland, gave occasion for the agrarian out 


rages of the following winter, Mr. Forster 
Coercion Bul, and all the troubles that followed 
The knowledge that it was ready: te carry cut 
the will of the Tory party led the latter in 

) 


many istances to maintain an obstructive opt 
sition in the House of Commons to bills approved 
by the majority there, in order to facilitate their 
ultinate maiming or defeat This is a tiaw 
the British Constitution which often d 
the Commons, and balks their good intentions 
and it is one the Ministry of the day cannot} 
blamed for 

A second source of mischief has been the att 


tude of a majority of the Lrish people, represented 
by a large and growing body of Lriish members 
Now Irish misery and discontent were not cha 
able on the Gladstone Governasent, vor, indeed 
on any Government in particular : they bad beer 
coming to a head for manv vears, owing to tl 
ignorance and heedlessness of all English munis 


ters and parties. Mr. Gladstone had done, not, in 


deed, enough, but more than anv one else, to alley 
ate or remove them. His late Cabinet and 
Liberal majority in Parhament erred seriousts 
their dealings with Lreland : they ought nes 

bave passed Mr. Forster's Coercion Bull of INS 


as everybody, except, perhaps, Mr. Forster, now 


admits, But the situation was perpleximg and 
errors natural; perhaps no Cabinet would hav 
done better Ireland certainiv bas had her 1 

veng More than anything else, the Tri dit 
culty has wrecked this Parhament and Govern 
ment The whole session of ISST was stated 
by the Trish Co« n Bill and the Trish Land 
Bill; virtual’vy the whole session of ISS2 by th 


Irish Crimes Bill and the Irish Arrears of Rent 
Bill. When three sessions had passed, the House 
of Commons felt already old, disappointed, de 
moralized, in no mrood for settling down to quict 
ul work, but rather wishful to play some win 
before it died. Such a card 
was the Franchise Bill, which consumed the ses 


sion of 1SS4, 


us 
ning political card 


Finally, the Gladstone Cabinet of ISSO has 


> 


2 much discredited, and the House 
of Commons of ISS80 sorely worried and often 


been since ISS 


paralyzed by difficulties of foreign policy which 
were not of their making, but due to forces and 
circumstances beyond their control or prevision. 
Doubtless the Cabinet fell into mistakes, and 
indeed bad mistakes, in their handling of Egypt 
and the Sudan, of the Transvaal Boers and other 
South African problems. But remembering the 
mistukes of former Cabinets, one cannot sect 
down this one as worse than its predecessors 

indeed, it has not rivalled the folly and perver- 
sity of the Beaconsfield Government when it 
feebly tmed to back up Turkey in 1877-78, and 
attacked Afghanistan in I878. The truth is that 
England has so much to look after, all the worid 
over, that her Ministers, with the cares of home 
administration, Irish disaffection, and Parlia 
mentary management on their hands, are not 
capable of giving due attention to foreign policy, 
while the Parliamentary system of government 
is il] suited to the successful «onduct of a firm, 
Hence 
troubles that produce Parliamentary debates 
which occupy the time so much needed for 


bold, and consistent line of policy. 


domestic legislation and the oversight of domes 
tic administration. The Parliamentary failures 
of the last three sessions are very largely due to 
the unhappy turn which affairs in Egypt took, 
giving a pretext for repeated votes of censure, 
and taking the spirit and hopefulness out of the 
Li. eral majority, which saw its leaders doing, and 
apparently forced to do, the same kind of thing 
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it had so vehemently condemned in 1876-80 when 
done by the Tory Ministry. 

On the whole, therefore, our conclusion will be 
that, although a more united Cabinet (for the 
late Cabinet was torn by divergent tendencies 
which Mr. Gladstone with difficulty controlled) 
and a more despotic Prime Minister (for Mr. 
Gladstone seems to have frequently waived his 
own opinion, which later events have shown to 
be the right one) might possibly have made more 
out of the Parliament of 1880, still the disappoint- 
ments that have marked its career and the de 
spondency which clouds its close are mainly due 
to large historical causes, which have more or 
less tried all later Parliaments and Ministries, 
but by some spite of fate fell in an unhappy 
combination upon this particular Parliament. 
lt is a combination not unlikely to recur, and 
each of the sources of trouble may well become 
even graver than at present. Any one who did 
not realize the soundness of the English and Scot- 
tish people, their patriotism, their courage, their 
resources, and, above all, the absence of serious 
class hatreds among them, might well feel un- 
easy regarding the future of a state pressed by so 
many troubles. 

There are only two measures by which the 
Parliament of 1880 will be remembered—the 
Irish Land Act of 1881 and the Redistribution 
Act of 1885. On neither of these cana judgment 
be now passed, because we have not seen the ef- 
fects of either. They are both great measures, 
But the former would never have been passed 
but for the terrible disorders of Ireland in 1880- 
81, forcing even the English landed party to 
yield to necessity; and the latter could not have 
been passed except by a compromise between the 
leaders of the two parties Neither, therefore, 
reflects any great credit upon the machinery of 
our Parliamentary Government. ae 


THE DOCTOR JOHNSON CLUB. 
LONDON, August 50, 

PROBABLY few people are aware that there is 
in London a Doctor Johnson Club. It is of com- 
paratively recent origin, and its membership hst, 
which is limited to thirty persons, was 1mme- 
diately filled up. There can be no doubt that it 
exists for the purpose of keeping green the 
memory of Doctor Johnson, and of conducting 
occasional special investigations into compara- 
tively unknown places and matters with which 
he was connected. It has no local habitation, 
however, and the members seem to be rather 
sceptical concerning the existence of any con- 
stitution and by-laws, but they are naturally 
willing to accept instead the certainty of the 
good time which they have when they meet to- 
gether every two months, It is their custom on 
these occasions to visit one of the neighborhoods 
specially identified with Johnson’s life, and to 
dine at the inn, and if possible in the same room, 
which the great lexicographer was wont to fre- 
quent. Their proceedings consist of a simple 
dinner or supper of steak and ale, and long clay 
pipes afterward, a ten-minute paper on the sub- 
ject of their excursion, and a few remarks from 
each member of the club, Their proceedings are 
chiefly remarkable for informality and good-fel- 
lowship. Mr. T, Fisher Unwin, the well-known 
publisher, is the President, or Chairman, or Prior 
of the club 





is Mr. F. W. Chesson, the well-known Secretary | 


to the Society for the Protection of Aborigines, 
and colaborer in almost every reform in London 
for the last quarter of a century. Mr. Chesson’s 
name should be known in America, too, for his 
connection as honorary Secretary with the Com- 
mittee formel to prevent the recognition of the 
Confederacy by the British Government, and 
many other similar international movements, 


The Club’s last excursion was in a special carriage 
to Rochester and back, where they had supper at 
the famous Bull Inn. The paper on this occa- 
sion was read by Mr. Chesson, on ‘‘ The Associ- 
ation of Samuel Johnson and Charles Dickens 
with Rochester.” Before dinner the club visited 
Dickens’s house at Gadshill, and the cathedral 
and castle at Rochester. The cathedral, it will 
be remembered, furnishes a good many of the 
scenes in the unfinished novel of ‘Edwin Drood,’ 
and one amusing incident occurred in connection 
with this book. On filing into the crypt past the 
old verger, who was holding open the door, one 
of the members remarked, ‘* This is Edwin Drood’s 
crypt, I suppose ”; and the old man replied, with 
a dignified gesture, pointing to himself, ‘ Yes, 
sir, and this is Tope.” Mr. Chesson showed how 
Rochester could be delightfully described from 
the pages of Dickens: ‘‘ A monotonous, silent 
city, deriving an earthy flavor throughout from 
its cathedral crypt, and so abounding in vestiges 
of monastic graves that the children grow small 
salad in the dust of abbots and abbesses, and 
make dirt pies of nuns and priors.” Who that 
knows the place at all, said Mr. Chesson, does 
not recognize the well-known massive gray square 
of our old cathedral, the vineyard once belonging 
to the monastery, the nuns’ house with its odd 
angles and jutting gables, and ‘‘ Minor Canon 
Corner,” whose ‘‘red brick is harmoniously toned 
in color by trim, straight-rooted ivy, and in whose 
stone-walled gardens annual fruit yet ripens on 
monkish trees”? Mr. Sapsea, the writer pointed 
out, was a well-known citizen of Rochester, or 
rather he was two citizens rolled into one, and 
Mr. Tope still acts as ecclesiastical showman. 
The novelist also here made the acquaintance of 
Durdles, who was perpetually engaged in sound- 
ing his hammer on places likely to conceal a dead 
body, and was especially interested in the re- 
mains of bishops, or, as he called them, *‘ them 
old ‘uns with a crook.” Dickens's last visit to 
Rochester, Mr. Chesson said, was made chiefly 
for the purpose of studying the external features 
of the old ivy-clad Restoration House in which 
Charles the Second was lodged after his return 
from the Continent. His intention was, the es- 
sayist believed, to introduce it into an unwritten 
chapter of ‘Edwin Drood.’ Dickens once ex- 
pressed a wish to be buried in the little grave- 
yard opposite the great west door of the cathedral, 
and, referring to this, Mr. Chesson said: ‘‘One 
may, I think, without depreciating the claims of 
the venerable abbey to receive the dust ot our great 
men, express regret that his desire was not com- 
plied with, and that he was not permitted to sleep 
in the old city which he loved su well, and in that 
little garden of the dead which had struck his poe- 
tic fancy.” 

The connection of Doctor Johnson with Ro- 
chester is not of a specially definite kind, but Mr. 
Chesson succeeded in discovering a good many 
incidental references to the place, showing that 
the venerable doctor must have been familiar 
with it. One of these tells that Mr. Langton and 
he, having gone to see a Freemason’s funeral pro- 
cession when they were at Rochester, and some 
solemn music being played on French horns, 
Johnson said, ‘‘ This is the first time I have ever 
been affected by musical sounds,” adding that the 
impression made upon him was of a melancholy 
kind. ‘* The men who played the French horns,” 


The Vice-President, or Sub-Prior, added Mr. Chesson, ‘little knew that they had 


awakened for the first time a responsive note in 
the brain of a philosopher whose ear up to that 
time had been impervious to all sweet sounds, 


’ and that more than a hundred years afterward a 


little party assembled in this ancient city would re- 
call the incident with pleasure,and in imagination 
seem to catch the echo of that far distant strain.” 
It was also Miss Jane Langton, aged seven, of Ro- 
chester, to whom the Doctor addressed a charm- 





ing and thorcughly characteristic little epistle on 
May 10, 1784. ‘“*My dearest Miss Jenny,” he 
wrote, ‘‘I am sorry that your pretty letter has 
been so long witbout being answered, but when 
I am not pretty well I do not always write plain 
enough for young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to 
see that you write so well, and hope that you 
mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for 
they are all necessary. Your books will give 
you knowledge and make you respected, and 
your needle will find you useful employment 
when you do not care to read. When you area 
little older I hope you will be very diligent in 
learning arithmetic, and that above all through 
your whole life you will carefully say your 
prayers and read your Bible. I am, my dear, 
your most humble servant, Sam. Johnson.” Mr. 
Chesson’s paper and those read at the other meet- 
ing of the Club will probably be preserved ina 
little volume of ‘Papers of the Dr. Johnson 
Club.” H. N. 








Correspondence. 


SECRETARY ENDICOTT’S ORDER. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: In your issue of the 13th instant, you 
give unqualified praise to the order of the Honor- 
able the Secretary of War, insisting on a four- 
year rotation of detail to the choice billets of the 
army. Most rigid and sweeping rules are crude : 
simplicity is their virtue and their fault, This 
order in question will have the virtue of ending 
favoritism, and the fault of not recognizing ex- 
ceptions as proper as the rule 

For example, the law gives to general officers 
certain aides-de-camp. A full staff every general 
officer has at his headquarters; for special work 
he can detail special officers temporarily. All 
these he leaves behind him when he moves. But 
his aides are his military family. They are se- 
lected for all the confidential and congenial ele- 
ments incident to the relation and varying with 
each general, Their duties are innumerable, re- 
quiring practice as well as tact. They follow 
wherever he may go. The order of the Honor- 
able the Secretary requires that every four years 
each general officer fit himself out anew with 
novices and perhaps strangers. This contravene® 
every military system, is opposed, as I view it, to 
true military principles, and on the first blush I 
am half inclined to thin’: it is, as to these gentle- 
men, directly contrary to the intention and spirit 
of the law allowing a gencral officer a personal 
staff for his exclusive use, subject to his own se- 
lection and presumably during his own pleasure. 

The case of a few aides-le-camp isa small mat- 
ter, and of slight importance as a fact ; but it 
does seem to me important to note every case 
where reform, instead of being intelligently and 
discriminatingly administered according to right 
reason, is fanatically driven, juggernaut-like, 
over any right or any principle. Perhaps I may 
be allowed to add, in conclusion, that no one ad- 
mires the integrity and courage of this Adminis- 
tration more than does, Yours very trul ly; 

C. E. 8. Woop, 


PORTLAND, OREGON, August 25, 1885. 





TRIFLING WITH THE MUGWUMPs. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NarTION : 


Sir: Mr. Higgins, out of the abundance of his 
experience as appointment clerk of the Treasury 
Department for nearly six months, has lately 
given to the public, through a reporter of the 
Washington Post, his views upon the right con- 
duct of the civil service; and President Cleveland, 
upon his return to duty, will doubtless be pained 
to learn that there is an irreconcilable difference 
between himself and so distinguished an adminis- 
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trator as Mr. Higgins on this important ques 
tion. 

Yesterday the Evening Star newspaper of this 
city announced that General Rosecrans had re- 
ceived an urgent call from the Democratic Com- 
mittee of Ohio to come out and help them, and 
that he held the request under advisement, with 
no present certainty as to whether he would take 
the stump or not. 

With Governor Hoadly at the head of the Demo- 
cratic ticket, it would seem doubtful that the for- 
tunes of the party in Ohio could be as desperate 
as the flattering summons to General Rosecrans 
indicates ; but, however that may be, a Demo- 
cratic defeat in New York this fall would cer- 
tainly crowd much more gloom to the cubic inch 
into the Government offices at Washington than 
a similar calamity in Ohio. In the social chat of 
the hotel piazza at seaside or spring, or on moun- 
tain, sundry Democratic leaders of New York 
have been admitting, this summer, that unless 
they can hold the Mugwump vote which over- 
came the eighty thousand Irish votes that are 
now confessed to have ratted to Blaine, their 
prospects are hopeless. 

The Mugwumps neither expect nor desire their 
Democratic friends to open the doors of the pub- 
lic treasury to them, nor to raise a campaign 
fund of two-dollar or any other denomination of 
bills for their benefit ; but they have their price, 
nevertheless, and unless they can see their way 
to getting it, their late unwelcome allies will 
find them as inert and unreliable as the veriest 
heeler to whom plentiful supplies of ‘‘ soap” or 
‘‘sugar” have been denied. Perhaps, in view of 
the Democratic necessities in New York, it is not 
too much to expect that the appropriate con- 
seience-keeper of the Administration should chain 
up the appointment clerk and the Register of the 
Treasury, at least till after the election. 


WASHINGTON, September 4, L885. 





CABINET RESPONSIBILITY IN RELATION 
TO THE TARIFF. 
To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your No, 1052 contains matter for argu- 
ment so strong that it seems as if it needed only 
to bestated. Secretary Manning has sent out a 
circular inviting opinions upon the tariff from 
those practically interested, and it is understood 
that he has received many responses. We may 
suppose that he las in hand complete data for an 
elaborate system of tariff reform, and still the 
most important question remains untouched, 
How is he to obtain any practical result? He 
has of course no power to alter the tariff or do 
anything except enforce such regulations as Con- 
gress may prescribe. He cannot make any pub- 
lic appeal to the country, or at any rate sucha 
course would be quite uuprecedented, and would 
instantly arouse the resentment of Congress, none 
the less powerful because it would be concealed. 
Two courses only are open to him. He may make 
astatement as detailed as he pleases in his annual 
report, may secure for it a strong endorsement 
from the President,and follow it up with any num- 
ber of special recommendations. But the whole 
will be received by Congress in perfect silence 
and referred to the proper committee, where it 
will stand upon precisely the same footing as any 
similar documents sent in by any individual or 
private interest. The fact that it comes from the 
Secretary counts for absolutely nothing. It will 
receive just so much attention, no more and no 
less, as suits the purposes of the committee; and 
as that committee is not at all responsible either 
to the Secretary or the country, and is very di- 
rectly responsible to the private and local inte- 
rests which swarm around it, the conclusion is 





obvious. The Secretary may appear before the 
committee, either of his own or their motion, and 
address to them the most elaborate and convin 
ing argument. They will hear him in respectful 
silence, or, possibly, for the sake of appearances, 
put some questions. But the moment his back is 
turned they will pay no more attention to what 
he has said, apart from their private and party 
interests, than if he had not opened his mouth. 
If we add to this that the committee have ab- 
solute power to checkmate any action by Con 
gress which they do not like, we see what are the 
chances of intelligent tariff reform. 

The second course open to the Secretary is to 
descend into the arena of intrigue—to put him 
self on the level of private interests, and button 
hole and bully and * influence * members of com 
mittees. But in this game the Secretary is unde 
overwhelmi: g disadvantage. In the first place, 
it is beneath the dignity of his position. Then 
he has not the resources either in local political 
influence or in money He is one man against 
many, with no counterbalancing advantage. He 
has no stimulus of personal gain against those 
who have large fortunes involved. Finally, as 
nothing is given for nothing, the mere approach 
to this, the only mode of effectively prompting 
legislation, involves a kind of trading which is 
most dangerous to the purity of executive office 
I believe that all the scandals which of late years 
have rested upon the departments have arisen 
from this necessity of committee mtrigues, which, 
being uvavoidably secret, are magnified by sus 
picion far beyond the reality, 

Meantime, the country looks on in utter 1gn0 
rance and apathy. The people suppose that some- 
how the Secretary, the committees, and the two 
houses are working out the matter, but they 
have not the faintest idea how, or upon what 
basis or what motives of action ; and while the 
newspapers are thundering out abstract argu- 
ments for free trade or protection, private inte 
re:ts of all kinds are in constant terror lest some 
violent and ill-considered action shall be thrust 
upon them, and are driven in self-defence to the 
indispensable game of intrigue. 

We will now trace out a different process. An 
address from Secretary Manning on the floor of 
Congress next December, giving his arguments 
and conclusions in detail, would be really ad- 
dressed to the country, and not to a committee 
of Congress. The newspaper discussion, in place 
of abstract theories, would come down to facts 
and the proposals of the Secretary. His oppo 
nents, instead of ignoring him and devoting 
themselves to lobbying, would tind themselves 
obliged to select some competent advocate in 
Congress to answer him on the same field. The 
organization of public debate would become a 
necessity. Some individuals would force them- 
selves into prominence, and every member would 
be obliged to take a public and definite relation 
to his constituents, very different from what 
now prevails. Public attention would be aroused 
opinion crystallize, and elections have a different 
meaning. Evenif for one or two sessions n thing 
was done, the ground would be cleared up, the 
real issues developed, and some basis of intelli- 
gent and continuous policy arrived at. 

It shows how wide is the range of the principle, 
that it is equally applicable to your article on 
law reform. At present, any attempt in this di- 
rection has to do with the shifting atoms of a 
Legislature. As well try to pick up quicksilver, 
or to build a house with grains of sand. The 
first requisite is that in every State Legislature 
there should be a law official, appointed by the 
Governor, prepared to submit plans, to force on 
public and detailed discussion, to enlist public 
opinion in their support, and to put them in ope- 
ration when approved. It means organization 
instead of chaos, leadership instead of a squab- 
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bling mob, public responsibility instead of hay 


hazard chance 
Is it not practical common sens Gob 
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THE TAN ON FINE ART 
To THE Eprror or Tuk Nation 


Srr: Will vou allow me to call attention to 


of the manv absurdities which disgra ut 
tariff svstem Your columns have always been 
ready to give publicity to just grmevances U 
affect anv part of th omumunity nl th 
tuine mav not be new, you will readily admut that 
it ts only by a continual exposure of abuses Chat 
we can bope for a better state of things 

I bave lately returned from Europe after a 
year's study of my profession of architecture, and 
have brought h photographs and books of 
engravings which are necessary tot iu the pus 
suit of that profession. On arriy in Boston | 
am taxed 25 per cent. on my purchase \s 
many of my architectural triends had prev si 
brought in sinular matter = fi of duty is 
“implements of trace Which the law detines 
to includ professional books), Lappe 
t Washington against tl leocisiaa thre 
Boston officials, but that d uk Was 
tained lL am 1 Wart admirer 
roughness of the present Government \ 
the adnunistration of a bad tariff: but | eo 
fess [ cannot see reason for so illiberal a const: 
tion of the law of which L happen t vay 
It not only has not even the poor ex bn 
protection f any industry this untry 
photographs of aa t buildings obviously 
not be produced here-— bat sthrowing an 
stacle in the wav ot t levelopment of the tin 
arts in th uintry which it sl i be the yx ‘ 
of an enlightened gov ni toe ing 

Is not our present tariff a aut system of 
highway 1 ery Respect ae m™ 


Sin: Your articles upon O polities in the 
last number of the Nat ue so full errors 
that mauy of vour adn ng and intelligent 
readers in Ohio are concerned for the Od repu 
tation of t pa ! 

rhe root of the evil in vour les is, | think 
due to your having errone conceived that 
the Democracy of Ol is chiefly composed of 
two classes * Mosshacks and Kids.’ The 
fact is, the Democracy here has an = afflic 
tien at both ends o its body At on 
extremity it has the “ Nids”—new, ener 
genic, and unscrupulous young = speilsmen 
who would like to construct and run a 
new political machine At the other ex 
tremity, it has the ‘* Mossbacks "—old and worn 


out spollsmen, who would repair the old machine 
and get them.elves into position. But the sound 
and healthtul part of the body of the party is 
much larger than these afflicted parts, and is 
comys sed of honest and capable men, whose chief 
desire is sound and good government. This chief 
class might, I think, in distinction be properly 
designated as conservatives. While the ** Moss 
backs” and * Kids” hate each other, they are 
both cordially despised by the conservative ele 
ment, who regard them as afflictions which time 
alone can alleviats 

Let me point out specifically some of the errors 
into which you have fallen 

‘It (the Enquirer, the Kid organ) nominated 


Hoadly two vears ago.” 

It opposed him bitterly, as did the ‘* Moss- 
backs,” with whom it joined. It endeavored to 
compass his defeat by publishing his ‘ Mullet” 
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! 
jetter, in which he advocated civil-service re- 


form principles. It was at that time that Hcally 
and his friends started the Cincinnati News- 
Joxvrnal in opposition to the Enquirer. 

You say: ‘‘ lt has nominated Hoadly again.” 

[It was at best very lukewarm in the support of 
Hoadly. The two or three voices that arose in 
the Convention in dissent to his nomination came 
from the Cincinnati delegation, largely the tool 
of the Enquirer. 

You say: ‘The leadership of the Democratic 
party of Ohio is, nevertheless, in bad hands. 

It is dominated by the Cincinnati En- 
quirer.” 

The leadership is in the hands of the conserva- 
tives. No ‘* Kid” or ‘* Mossback” has a place 
upon the Executive Committee, which has at its 
head General Thomas E. Powell. a leading lawyer 


of high standing in the State, and is composed of | 


active, capable, well-to-do business men. Let 
me add that the last convention was not con- 
trolled by the Enquirer gang or any other gang. 
Both ** Mossback” and ‘** Kid” were humble and 
docile before the conservative element of the 
party, which demanded the nomination by accla- 
mation of Hoadly, because his administration 
had been clean, honest, and honorable ; because 
he was loyal in heart, word, and action to 
President Cleveland and his policy ; because of 
his ability and honesty, and because his old oppo- 
nent, Foraker, whom he defeated in 1583, is again 
the Republican candidate. You speak of his mis- 
takes having weakened him. What have they 
been? Where are they? If he has made any 
mistakes,they are the trifling ones of a frank, up- 
right, and honest man, with a kind and generous 
heart, and have endeared him to the people rather 
than weakened their confidence in him. 

His election would be the triumph of no gang 
or clique of politicians, but of the same class of 
people and the same principles that made Grover 
Cleveland successively Mayor, Governor, and 
President ; and he should receive the undivided 
support of all friends of good government.—Re- 
spectfully, A. G. 

CLEVELAND, September 1, 1885. 





[The comments of the Nation upon the inter- 
nal state of the Democratic party of Ohio were 
founded upon information which we believed 
to be trustworthy, but it may have been less so 
than we supposed. At all events we are quite 
willing that opposing views should be heard. 
The mistakes of Governor Hoadly’s adminis- 
tration to which we particularly referred, were 
his dilatory movements when called upon to 
suppress the riots in Cincinnati and in the 
Hocking Valley.—Ep. Nation. ] 

SEALS AND FISH ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: I cannot but think that some of the con- 
clusions reached by the committee appointed to 
investigate the destruction of fish by seals in San 
Francisco Bay are open to question. Granting 
that there are 4,000 seals in the immediate neigh- 
borhood—although that figure seems high—it 
would be necessary for each one to consume an 
average of sixty pounds of fish each day to make 
up the estimated total of 120 tons daily. This is, 
to say the least, highly improbable. A great 
proportion of the seals will weigh under 200 
pounds apiece (very few over 1,500 pounds), and 
would not require anything like the amount of 
food estimated. Then, too, it is by no means 
every day that a seal gets a ‘square meal,” and 
to keep up the average it would be needful for even 
the very largest individuals to occasionally con- 
sume more than their own weight of fish in a 
day. That seals do not get, or need, an abun- 


¢ 





fish were far more abundant than now. 


dance of food every day is shown by their long 
fasts while on the breeding grounds or in cap- 
tivity. There are no seals to speak of near the 
mouths of the Connecticut or Hudson Rivers, yet 
the fish have disappeared from those streams 
just as they disappear from every river flowing 
through a settled country. The seals are buta 


I wished to send a single mounted view toa friend 


| in England. 


| 


small factor in the problem, and man, with his | 
same fnaker, but those which I brought home 


giant powder, canning factcries, saw. mills, and 
hydraulic mining, is the direct cause of the dis- 
appearance of fish. Years ago the seals and the 
Would 
it not be logical to say that the disappearance of 
the seals has created a scarcity of fish ? 

A word in regard to the destruction of seals. 
That the seals do pay for the trouble of hunting 
them is shown by their systematic pursuit along 
the coast, and even at the Farallone Islands, where 
they are regularly slaughtered on the breeding 
grounds in direct defiance of the law. The sea 
elephant has recently been exterminated (or very 
nearly so) on the coast of Lower California by the 
seal hunters, who in their senseless greed killed all 
without regard to age or sex, thus putting an end 
to what, with a little care, might have become a 
fruitful source of revenue. In regard to the 
Alaskan fur seals, no one but the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company can tell whether or no they 
are decreasing at their great stronghold on the 
Pribylov Islands. At other localities inthe North 
Pacific they are undoubtedly on the decrease, 
and unless the law regarding the number killed 
is carefully enforced, the fur seals will eventually 
become as scarce at St. George and St. Paul as 
they have become elsewhere. 

Very respectfully, L. 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., September 4, 1885. 


LOCAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION : 


Sm: The advertisement which I often notice 
in your columns of *‘ Unmounted Photographs of 
Ancient and Modern Works of Art,” prompts me 
to call attention to the difficulty of getting un- 
mounted photographs of local scenery, buildings, 
etc. Ihave been trying in vain for about two 
years to have such put on sale in the village 
where I reside. Several pretty views have been 
taken here, and sundry copies have been sold. 
But they are always mounted, and this fact 
limits the sale by doubling the cost, by greatly 
adding to the inconvenience of transportation, 
and by depriving purchasers of their choice as to 
modes of mounting. And although they have 
been in the market for months, they seem to have 
escaped the notice of numbers of persons who 
would naturally be interested in them, and some 
of whom would certainly buy them. I was this 
morning asked by one of our summer guests 
whether he could procure a view of an extremely 
interesting object, of which three different pho- 
tographs are for sale within a mile of his tem- 
porary residence, 

Few American country neighborhoods furnish 
such subjects as abound in England and on the 
Continent, but there are attractive bits of land- 
scape almost everywhere, and in long-settled dis- 


torical importance may be found. Aud if every 
building be ugly or commonplace, a general view 
of a shaded village street seldom fails to be 
pretty. 

I observe that the advertised photographs of 
which I have spoken are offered at $1.50 a dozen; 
ours, probably a little larger, cost fifty cents 
apiece. When one wishes to send views by mail, 
the postage becomes a consideration. Half-a- 
dozen Englisn views (costing ninepence each) 
came to me some time since for three halfpence. 
I paid more than twice as much in postage when 


The objection which I constantly meet, when 
pleading with photographers, that the proper 
finish has to be given in mounting, is easily dis- 
posed of. I have unfortunately been obliged to 
send abroad unmounted American photographs 
which were far inferior to other work of the 


with me from England lack nothing but a dis- 
agreeable gloss which is simply a blemish. It is 


| not unreasonable to believe that by degrees a 
| demand will be created which photographers will 
| think it worth their while to supply. A. 


| your issue of August 27. 


August 31, 1885. 


LAWYERS AND THE LAW'S DELAYS. 
To THE EpritorR oF THE NATION : 


Sir: No present thing is of more practical im- 
portance than this, forcibly called to notice in 
Forty-five years in the 


| courts may excuse a man who attempts to speak 


to it. 


His right to be heard depends upon his 
having something to say. Mr. Field and Mr. 
Dillon are right in charging the existing state of 


| judicial administration upon the bar. The causes 
i J I 


| are not peculiar to lawyers nor the law. 





A vice—the vice—is below, deep, 


They 
lie below most human action. You are right in 
saying that the remedy must be reached by their 
aid. ‘‘The uncertainty of the law” resides in 
the uncertainty of the facts. Its texts are clear 
and certain, save in very complex cases, depend- 
ent upon its own vanishing artificialities,no long- 
errul+s of judgment. The greatest element of 
perplexity in court as everywhere is, to ascertain 
the truth. The uncertainty of the result of a 
trial, properly conducted, is due to the same 
cause. 

“The law’s delay,” an old evil, is not justly 
chargeable to the bar as its conscious sin. Law- 
yers can have no more interest in delaying their 


| cases than a board of railroad directors in delay- 


ing their trains. They, in this country, are sel- 
dom paid until a given case is ended. All the 
usual incentives to diligence are in force with 
them. The reasons for delay are special in courts 
as elsewhere. They are numerous. Their sum is 
large. It may be said that one-half of all the 
cases commenced are with no intention of hav- 
ing them tried over. Fully a fourth are never 
tried, from mere inertia—the movelessness of the 
procedure. Usually, if a case is not tried within 
a given time, it never is—never can be. The 
parties die; witnesses die—they disappear; a 
good case is dissipated. Values change with 
time ; importance vanishes. Another fourth 
are never tried, through a change of temper, 
purpose, loss of interest, of patience, hope, from 
disgust, all arising from the same cause—inabili- 
ty to reach and get the caseson. This leaves a 
fourth of the whole for trial, though twenty per 
cent. of the whole number vegun is a large esti- 
mate of the cases ever really brought to trial. 

I say nothing of the lack and malorganization 
of the judicial force—the mechanics of courts. 
pervasive, 


| and bard to deal with: the genius for mere de 
| tail, analysis, specialization—the sin of the later 
tricts houses of considerable antiquarian or his- | 


generations. The bar has it in an aggravated 
| form. In England, in this country, the gravest 


| cases were often tried in a single day. 


They now 
require a month, six months, twelve months. No 
wonder if men with later cases become discou- 
raged, broken-hearted, die before they can be 
reached. 

One of the gravest expressions of this eterna] 
analysis is in the examination and cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses. The thing is left wholly to 
counsel, and becomes a mere matter of attenuated 
ingenuity andindustry. This leads to innumera- 
ble sub-issues, conclusive of nothing,the calling of 
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more witnesses, and a dreary waste of mere anal- 
ysis, mere detail. This is not the chief evil. To 
deal with this endless detail requires a vast con 
sumption of time in the summing-up. 
in the world, few judges, are equal to the mental 
labor, insuch a field, of reaching correct conclu- 
A jury finds refuge in a division, Ifa 
verdict is achieved, in the multitude of sub-issues 
of law, the verdict is finally set aside, and the 
dreary farce of killing misdirected labor is to be 
done over again. 

Trials must be much more summary. Limits 
must be formed to the investigation of facts, and 
the methods of conducting them amended in some 
important Every controversy has a 
pith, a determining point, simple when found or 
compounded of simples. Let the parties set out 
their claims in writing, make it the duty of 
somebody to extract from these the thing to be 
tried, on evidence directed to that alone. It is of 
vastly more practical importance that all real 
cases should be speedily and cheaply disposed of, 
ended by the courts, than that, by the most labo- 
rious process and consumption of time, now and 
then one should be worked out right or wrong. 
The law works on a very vulgar level. It 
never idealizes, never persuades or leads, it co- 
erces, drives, punishes, usually tearing if not de- 
vouring what it protects. R. 

WASHINGTON, September 2, 1885. 


No jury 


sions. 


respects. 


Notes. 


WE make our customary selection from the 
publishers’ fall announcements. G. P. Puftnam’s 
Sons:—‘The Treaty of Utrecht, with a Re 
view of the War of the Spanish Succession,’ 
by James W. Gerard ; ‘The Evolution of Con- 
temporary Religious Thought,’ by Count Goblet 
d’Alviella ; ‘The Evolution of Revelation,’ by J. 
M. Whiton, Ph.D. ; ‘Plain Words concerning 
Certain Forms of Unbelief,’ by the Rev. R. He 
ber Newton ; the first volume of ‘ Scriptures for 
Young People,’ edited by the Rev. E. T. Bartlett 
and Prof. John P. Peters; * Practical Economics,’ 
essays on the exp rience of the United States in 
taxation and finance, by David A. Wells; * The 
American Caucus System,’ by George W. Law 
ton; ‘Lincoln and Stanton,’ by W. D. Kelley ; 
‘Study of Expressions of Humor in Animals,” by 
W. H. Beard ; and ‘ The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
Century in England,’ by Johu Ashton, Harper 
d& Bros,:—‘A Larger History of the United States 
of America, to the Close of President Jackson's 
Administration,’ by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son ; ‘Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Til- 
den,’ edited by John Bigelow ; ‘ Principles of Po- 
litical Economy,’ by Prof. Simon Newcomb: a 
‘History of Christian Doctrine,’ by H. C. Shel- 
don ; ‘ The Boy’s Book of Battle Lyrics,’ by Tho- 
mas Dunn English ; and ‘ The Boy Travellers in 
South America,’ by Thomas W. Knox. Charles 
Scribner's Sons :—* Two Years in the Jungle,” by 
W. T. Hornadey, hunter and naturalist, whose 
field was India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Borneo; ‘Marvels of Animal Life.” by C. F. 
Holder ; ‘ The Last Meeting,’ a novel, by Brander 
Matthews ; ‘ Bric-i-brac Stories,’ by Mrs. Burton 
N. Harrison, illustrated by Walter Crane ; and 
‘Winter Fun,’ by W. O. Stoddard. The Cen- 
tury Co.:— The Life of William Lloyd Garrison,” 
by his children; and ‘The Life and Times of 
Samuel Bowles,’ by George S. Merriam. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. :—The second and last volume of 
Woltmann and Woermann’s ‘ History of Paint 
ing’; and ‘The Print Collector,’ by R. Hoe. A 
Cc. Armstrong d& Son :—* Poe’s Raven, with 
histozical and literary comments, by J. H. 
Ingram. E. P. Dutton & Co. :—A quarto 
edition of Tennyson's ‘ Day-Dream,’ with illustra- 


tions by Fenn and other 
White Allen ; 
Sculpture,” by Clara Erskine Clement 
lon ad Co:—A special American edition of Dr 
Martineau’s ‘Types of Ethical 
B. Lippincott & Co.:— The Premises of Politi 
by Simon N. Patten; * The Queen 
Empire; or, Ind and her Pe 


by S. P. Scott: * Here an 


American designers 
‘An Outline History o 


, Stokes 


cal Economy,’ 


jr.; * Through Spain, 


f 


VMaremul- 


Pheory J. 


irl, by Joseph Moore, 


| 


There in Our Own Country, by various writers: 


‘Horse and Man: Their Mutual Dependence an 
Duties,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood: «The Butter 


1 


flies of the Eastern United States,’ for students, 


by Prof. G. H. French, of the 
Normal University; and * Y 
Houghton, Miffin & Co.:—Four volumes in thei 
* Commonwealths” * Michigan,’ by Prof. T 
M. Cooley, ‘ Kansas,’ by Prof. Leverett W. Sprin 


Southern [lin 


series 


by Josiah Royee; * Henry Clay, by Carl Schur: 
in the ‘Statesmen’ ‘Nathaniel Haw 
thorne,’ by Jas. Russell Lowell, in the * Mer 
of Letters” ‘Italian Popular 
by Prof. T. F. ‘The First 
leon,’ a political and military sketch, by John C 
Ropes; * Poets of 
‘Life and 
beth C. 
Modern 


series ; 


series: 
Crane; Nay 
America,” by 
Agassiz,’ by 


Letters of Louis Eliza 
Agassiz; 
Knowledge,’ i 


by John Fiske; Holmes 


ung Folks’ Queries 


Tennessee,’ by James Phelan, and * California,’ 


1 


Tales.’ 


E. C, Stedman; 


‘Tne ldea of God as affected by 


s 


‘Last Leaf,’ a holiday quarto, illustrated by F 


Whit 


Hapkinson Smith and G, W. Edwards: 


tier’s * Poems of Nature,’ a similar quarto, illus- 


trated by Elbridge Kingsley; ‘Studies in Shake 
White: * Por 
Authors,’ with bi 


speare,” by the late Richard Grant 
traits of Thirty American 
graphical sketches; and A. L. Pontalis’s * Life o 
John De Witt, translated by S. E. and A. St 
plenson, in two volumes Tieknor & Co 

‘Life and Letters of Henry W. Longtel 
low,’ by the Rev. 8S. Longfellow; 
and Battle 
New Orleans,” by 


with the Washington Artillery o 


Lieut. Wim 
Narrative of Military 


‘In Cany 


Miller Owen; ‘A 
Service, by Gen, W. B 


Hazen; * The Virginia Campaign of General Pops 


in 1862,’ papers read before the Military Histori 
‘al Society of Massachusetts; * Tuscan Cities’ an 
‘Italian Poets,’ Mr. 
articles; * English Hon 
bert Laird Collier: ‘Japanese Homes and th 


Surroundings,’ vy Edward S. Morse; and * Seng 


and Ballads of the Old Plantation,” by Joel Chan 


dler Harris. Baker & Tay 
the Waverley Novels ; and facsimile 
Bunyan’s * Pilgrim’s Progress,’ after the first ed 
tion (167s); of Herbert's * Temple,’ after a uni 

copy of a gift edition prior to regular publicati: 


in 1633; and of Walton's * Complete Angler,’ after 


the first edition (16% Forest and St 
lishing Co.: 


tm 
—Small Yachts,’ an illustrated 
to, by C. P. Kunharit. 

Houghton, Miftlin & Co. have issued three n 





\ new issue of 


reprints of 


1 


Howells’s recent magazine 


Life, by the Rev. Ro 


r 


s 


f 


i 


prints during the week, namely, the * Poems of 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, uniform with the Hous 
hold Edition of the published by this 
house, and more cot han any previous 
edition; Hawthorne's *Scarlet Letter. from the 
Lathrop edition: and * Unel Tom's Cabin.’ 
which recalls the Anglo-American red-border 
edition of IS7)¥, to which Mr. George Bullen 


contributed a bibliography The 


troduction has been retained, but th 


biblio 


graphy and all the illustrations save one have 
been omitted 
The judicious do not set too high an estimate 


on Prof. Vambérvy as an autbornty 
matters, especially when politics are inv 


He has shown a jingoish desire. in the late Af 


in Eastern 


, 5 
iva, 


ghan imbroglio, to bring England and Russia to 


blows, but has not been se 


in power. 


nded by the Tories 


The alarmist lectures which he deliver 


ed several months ago in England, and which 


Cassell & Co. bave made into a book, ‘ The Com 





ing Struggle for (ndia,’ seem f 


since the rd Salisbury 
Government s he tbes We sl} 1] lo tn 
than record their appearan n print 

Mr. C. S. Jerram has added ¢ tl Claret ’ 
Press Series "a convenient and s larly edition of 
the * Iphigenia in Tauris” of Euripides. It 
the same ceneral plan as his editions of the “A 
cestis ” and the ** Helena “ published in ¢ an} 
series, the latter of which has been alr i 
ticed in our lum Most sé ims will 
that ¢ ly higret Is i ratoa t 1 
beauty and pow t ith { tl thers, a 
is probably for this reason that Mr. Jerra 
commentary on it al t xi} I ! 
that on tl Helena ii { x 
latter plav is nearly two hundred s 1 


than the text of the former Mr. Jerra 
us first ] 
With foot-sotes show the variations of all tl 
editions of any importance 
tary o1 
in Which the more important variations of { 

text ithe lead editions are somowhat f \ 
treated ; and lastly, tl 
and is so often omitted, a very good index ti 


introduction is ist ll rm nterestin ft il 


Goethe's work as oue of the t praduct 
ali dramat iteratur Its plot is ingenious, and 


Its characters are, from a mradern px 


genia in Tauris” that have been 
published, containing about all that is needed by 


There are some minor defects 





the ommentary, but they at 


»be worth the spa 


‘ontribu 
tions toa histery of the French language of Ca 
nada, in No, 22 of the Am bial nal of Phi 

sdecidedly interesting He sketches the 
sourees of French immigration to Canada from 
the beginning, and holds out a prospect of the 


Frenchification of the 


speaks enthusiastically of the 


entire Dominion, He 
ompleteness of the 
parish registers, and tells of the 500 MS. volumes 


of the Abb 
} 


tute a Genealogical Dictionary of 


Tanguay, of Ottawa, which consti 
the French 
People of Canada. One volume of or from this 
manuscript has been published. Mr. George L) 
man Kittredge kas a curious if not convincin; 
paper on arm-pitting (a species of miit.ation 
of the Mr. B. Perrin 
discusses afresh the site of the battle between 


Cesar and Pompey 


among the Grecks 


slain 
near Pharsalus, using Kie 
pert’s ISS2 map of Thessaly for his topographical 
He very 


authority properly 


tions in the neighborhood designated, 


suggests excava 
A series 
of Greek inscriptions noted in Palestine by the 
Rev. Selah Merrill is interpreted by Prof. F. D. 
Allen, 

The motive of M. Adolphe Racot’s monograph, 
* Le Critique Maudit,” in Le Livre for August, 
is a desire to neutralize the judgment of Sainte 
Beuve on the once famous and dreaded critic, 
This 


review of 


Gustave Planche. is accomplished in a 
skilful Planche’s life, which, 
while seemingly an apology, is really an assertion 
of the critic’s rare qualities of independence and 
discernment. 


very 


** All those of whom Planche pre- 
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dicted that they would live, whether in literature 
or in art, have lived; all those for whom he pre- 
dicted death have died or will die”—Victor Hu- 
go excepted; and M. Racot, with much dexteri- 
ty, contrives to vindicate Planche’s contempo- 
rary cepsure of Hugo, while not too obviously 
deprecating the national apotheosis of the poet at 
the present moment. Planche’s art criticism was 
remarkably sagacious, and Sainte-Beuve, who 
had kept on the right side of Planche during his 
lifetime, made his posthumous attack from be- 
hind the popularity of Vernet, whom Planche 
had refused to rate among the immortals. An 
addendum to the article, in the previous number, 
on the National Library during the Revolution, 
tells of the narrow escape of the books from de- 
struction in consequence of the general order to 
destroy everywhere the insignia of royalty and 
feudalism—even in bindings. 

The cholera has caused a postponement of the 
sixth International Congress of Americanists 
until next year, when it will be held in Septem- 
ber at Turin. It was felt that the absence of the 
Spanish delegates would be singularly unfortu- 
nate. 


—We have never tasted that peculiar confec- 
tion from which Mr. Howells has capriciously 
chosen to name his Sienese impressions, which 
open the September Century; but if there be any 
propriety in the title, panforte di Siena must be 
a nut-candy of varied and delicious sweetness, 
impressionist as he is, and sketchy like his illus- 
trations, and abashed by his own real delight, 
which hides itself away and peeps furtively from 
behind the big guide-book superlatives he quotes, 
neyer has he portrayed the delicate scene with 
sharper distinctness and more deft changefulness ; 
never has he blended so agreeably the humor and 
poetry that are his native strains, or resorted less 
to the ** properties” of his subject, whose annoy- 
ing presence makes most Italian notes wholly 
trite. Yet how is it that to one who has once 
rested on those islanded hills and gaze on that 
ridgy landscape which now, recalling some fami- 
liar childhood print, seems the Judean mount and 
vale, and in a twinkling smiles out again the 





very heart of Turner’s country—how is it that to | 


him these vivid chapters on Siena pale their unef- 
fectual fire as a mere glow-worm light? Itis 
not an inefficiency peculiar to Sienese descrip- 
tions or to Mr. Howells. We have read many 
books of Italian travel, but none that gave Italy 
to the sight. In fact, the true sight of Italy, that 
which the best travellers give, is a sentiment, 
and the sentiment of one man is not his neigh- 
bor’s. 
cribe the failure of books on Italy to agree with 
one another or with an independent observer 
when they deal, not with history or conventional 
moods, but with the substance of original expe- 
rience? It is, therefore, not Mr. Howells’s fault, 
but only his taste, that he passes by with so slight 
a glance the place where lies, it seems to us, the 
very hearthstone of the Sienese past—those queer 
low rooms and corridor alleys of the Belle Arti, 
where the art of the centuries of faith survives, 
after the fashion of ancient things, as in the plea- 
surable and remote silence of some attic loft. 
But if Mr. Howells left the key with which we 
unlocked the heart of Siena hanging on the wall, 
has he not used a dozen of his own, and do they 
not turnin the wards as well / 


—From the monuments of Italian accomplish- 


To what else may one so plausibly as- 


ment and aspiration to the bare rights of a black 


man whose race only now begins to have a his- 
tory, is a long step, but turning a page of the 
Century brings us there ; and perhaps the moral 
distance is as great between this new plea of Mr. 
Cable’s made to the “silent South,” in behalf of 
the negro, and that old one of Prudence Cran- 
dall’s school in the Connecticut ‘‘Middle Ages” 
7 


whose history, in a later article, is abstracted 
from the forthcoming Life of Garrison. Mr. 
Cable’s article is a rejoinder to his Southern 


critics, who would seem to have proved mainly , 


hostile to his former paper on ‘*The Freedman’s 
Case in Equity.” He writes too ramblingly to let 
his argument be summarized. 
be mentioned. He treats the incomplete enjoy- 
ment of civil rights by the negroes as a conceded 
and notorious fact. Inreply tothe statement that 
neither race wants things different. he not only 
denies it so far as the negroes are concerned, but 
makes the obviously pertinent distinction that it 
is a matter of individual and not of race rights. 
Finally, in making plain the difference between 
civil right and social privilege, he scouts the idea 
of any confusion of the two as likely to arise in 
practice. To read these reiterated positions over 
and over gives one a strange feeling, which is 
perhaps most definite in an instinctive wonder 
that a New York monthly is the best platform 
Mr. Cable can find to address a provincial audi- 
ence. For it is not the North, it is not the world 
nor the nation he writes to, but explicitly to the 
South. There is in his very manner, his rhetoric 
and whole vocal style, something passé, that re- 
calls controversies when Virginia cross-roads 
were electoral grounds, and in his ideas there is 
something that seems preposterously simple : 
with us they are axiomatic and built in the 
foundation of law and order. It is the South he 
speaks to, and, with the old sensitiveness, he 
claims his right not as a citizen but as a South- 
erner, and seems to reserve the serfdom of the 
negro as a ‘‘ domestic question.” 
was such a domestic question. But, though 
noting the attitude and the old assumption, we 
follow and applaud what he has to say, and 
would help to force it home. It is true, as he re- 
marks, that the North has given the settlement 
of that question into the hands of the Southern 
whites and agreed to wait—not for the South to 
do what it will, even to the permanent establish- 
ment of a ruling and a servile caste, but for the 
South, of its own will and in the ripeness of its 
own enlightened and civilized conviction, to do 
what loyalty to the law and sentiment of liberty in 
which this people is built, demands ; not merely 
to grant the civil rights when years hence the 
negro race may be ready for them, but to with- 
hold them from no negro who is ready for them, 
and to hasten the day when the color line shall 
be struck out of State law and local custom. 
Mr. Cable deserves the thanks of the country for 
his disinterested and patriotic outspckenness. 
—A second paper by General Grant appears in 
this number of the Century. It is a brief and 
clear résumé of the campaign of Vicksburg ; too 
brief to give much of detail, but excellent as an 
outline of the important operations which result- 
ed in the opening of the Mississippi River. The 
condensation necessary to bring the whole within 
a single magazine article precluded the introduc- 
tion of any new material. No illustrations but 
maps accompany it, owing, as the publishers an- 
nounce, toa change in the intended order of its 
appearance. The frontispiece portiait of Grant 
froma very late photograph is interesting asa 
presentation of his more recent appearance, but 
cannot compare with that which appeared iu the 
February number as a characteristic likeness of 
the man in his prime. ‘‘A Woman's Diary of 
the Siege of Vicksburg” is a vivid picture of 
the domestic tragedies, sufferings, and victories 
which, unheralded to the world, were accom- 
panying the military events of which the cool, 
almost scientific, analysis is given in the General’s 
paper. It is the pathetic human side of historic 
events, The writer is not named. She is evi- 
dently of foreign birth, but sympathizing with 
the national cause. Ina brief introduction Mr. 
Cable gives hope that the rest of the diary may 


Three points may | 


| early as 1605, 
Once slavery 





yet appear. The ‘*‘ Memoranda” contain Grant’s 
correction of his former statements as to Gene- 
rals McCook and L. Wallace at Shiloh, General 
Hamilton's claim to the original suggestion of a 
canal at Island No. 10, and General St. George 
Cooke’s version of the cavalry affair in the battle 
of Gaines’ Mill, controverting that of Fitz-John 
Porter. 


—The catalogue of the library of the Wisconsin 
Historical Society is very voluminous, filling six 
octavos which aggregate 3,806 pages. This bulk 
is a necessity growing out of the plan of the 
work, which is to show every book twice over, 
under the name of its author, and also under that 
of its subject, and, what is more, to treat every 
pamphlet as a book. As the pamphlets are more 
than fifty thousand, they cannot be catalogued in 
any small space. But unless thus registered they 
would be buried deeper than papers in periodical 
literature were before the publication of ‘ Poole’s 
Index.’ The sixth volume, of 820 pages, repre- 
sents the growth of the Wisconsin library for 
three years wanting one month—a period ending 
August 1, 1884. It has been morethan a year 
in press, as the State printer has been crowded 
with other documents. Meantime. the library 
has been increasing. Thus the Shaksperian 
titles in volume six are 176; the subsequent 
accessions are already 52. In some cases 
a single title covers from twenty to thirty vol- 
umes. The Wisconsin library is strong in news- 
papers. Its volumes in that department amount- 
ed on last New Year’s to 4,585, some of them as 
Its forte is, however, in the His- 
tory of the Northwest, derived from every pos- 
sible source. From the outset the library, like 
that of the British Museum, has been gathered 
on the principle that every book has a value— 
often a value which cannot be anticipated, and 
which may not become apparent for ages. Toa 
botanist no plant is a weed. At least 4,000 
volumes are in Dutch, the gift of a lady from 
Holland who was a Wisconsin pioneer. These 
books are where they should be, for of the 58,000 
native Hollanders in the United States, 24,000 
are residents of Michigan and Wisconsin. 


—A strong effort has been made in England 
during the past two or three years to break down 
the tyranny of the three-volume novel, and to 
offer even new novels directly to the public at a 
very low price. ‘Called Back’ was published 
at a shilling, and a sale of more than 300,000 
copies proves the splendid success which is pos- 
sible. ‘Dark Days,’ by the same author, falls 
behind its predecessor, although its circulation 
in England has almost attained the very re- 
spectable figure of 200,000 copies, while Mr. 
Lang's clever parody, ‘Much Darker Days,’ sold 
nearly 25,000 copies. In the same series with 
Mr. Hugh Conway’s stories, Mr. Anstey’s ‘ Tint, 
ed Venus’ has recently appecred, and a first 
edition of 50,000 copies was promptly exhausted. 
Other publishers were quick to take the cue. 
Stories by Ouida, by Capt. Hawley Smart, by 
Miss Helen Mathers, by Mr. G, Manville Fenn, 
have been put forth at a shilling, and the first 
editions of from 10,000 to 15,000 were soon sold. 
Miss Warden’s ‘ House on the Marsh,’ and Mr. 
Maclaren Cobban’s ‘ Tinted Vapors: a Nemesis,’ 
were yet more popular. Mr, R. L. Stevenson’s 
‘Dynamiter’ w:s also published in England at 
a shilling, and so were Mr. Bret Harte’s ‘On the 
Frontier’ and ‘By Shore and Sedge.’ These 
were all copyright books, issued by direct ar- 
rangement with the author; and so were new 
editions, in shilling volumes, of the novels of Mr. 
Howells and of Mr. James. Nor has advantage 
been taken of the “boom” in shilling works 
merely to sell stories ; a few books in other de- 
partments of literature have been issued at the 
same popular price, 
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—Among these many shilling volumes are | The historical threads woven into the picture are 


three books about the stage. Of these, ‘ Behind 
the Footlights ; or, The Stage as I Knew It,’ by 
W.C. Day (London: Warne ; New York : Scrib- 
ner & Welford), is of the least, and of almost no, 
value. Itis a collection of elaborated anecdotes 
of theatrical life, having little originality or 
point. The account of the doings of the Scenic 
Club is full of lower-middle-class bumor, in the 
manner of Dickens. There is much of the joking 
which is, oddly enough, called practical, though 
it would never be indulged in by a practical man. 
‘On the Stage--and Off: the Brief Career of a 
Would-be Actor,’ by Jerome K, Jerome (Lon- 
don: Field & Tuer; New York : Scribner & Wel 
ford), is a much more amusing book. Mr. Je- 
rome has a pleasant humor, a little self-conscious, 
perhaps, but both dry and playful. His book: 
seems to be a perfectly truthful account of his 
own experience, and is a tonic to put in the hands 
of any young man affected by the glamour of the 
stage. The conditions of the English stage of 
about ten years ago, which is apparently the 
period of the narrative, differed from the 
present conditions of the American stage ; but 
the difference is not so great that Mr. Jerome's 
experience may not serve as a warning. The 
third book is ‘Curly: an Actor’s Story, by Mr. 
John Coleman (London: Chatto & Windus; New 
York : Scribner & Welford). It is adorned with 
the rather erratic illustrations made for it by 
Mr. J. C. Dollman when it was published in the 
Graphic. It is a tragic tale, told with not a lit- 
tle directness and vigor, in a style supersaturated 
with quotations, as the style of an actor is wont 
to be. 


—Dr. Schweinfurth, the African explorer, who 
isina position to be acquainted with the aims 
and intentions of the German East African Com- 
pany, a politico-commercial organization some- 
what wrapt in obscurity, makes some interesting 
statements concerning it in a letter to the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. Dr. Schweinfurth is rather 
hopeful about the company’s future, and ex- 
pects from it great services in the interest of 
humauvity. The Up) er-Nile territories neighbor- 
ing on the scene of its operations, the Kilima- 
Njaro region, are now cruelly scourged by fanati- 
cal and rapacious slave-hunters, abetted and 
guided by Moslem fakirs, lately auxiliaries of the 
Mahdi. The first policy decided upon by 
the German Company is to free the 
whole of its territory from Arabs, and to 
banish the foreign Moslems, especially traders, 
The German territory occupies, in this respect, a 
dominant position, being on the highroad to the 
Arab trade centre at Unyanyembe, ‘*the Khbar- 
tum of eastern Africa.” Another important 
measure adopted is the prohibition of elephant 
hunting in order to save a species which may be of 
great value for the future development of Africa. 
The introduction of alcoholic drinks into central 
Africa is also to be absolutely prohibited. Nor 
will trade in firearms and gunpowder be allowed. 
Dr. Schweinfurth is aware that it will be very 
difficult to carry out the principles adopted, and 
that, ‘‘ in fact, they may never be realized.” But 
the very attempt made by such an organization 
to be guided by ‘‘ideas which cannot be trans- 
lated into gold and silver” will, he thinks, be ** an 
immense gain to humanity.” There is both phi- 
lanthropy and German patriotism in the thought. 


—The July and August numbers of Dr. Um- 
lauft’s Deutsche Rundschau fiir Geographie und 
Statistik (Vienna) contain a readable sketch of 
Mormon life and superstition from the pen of a 
lady of Washington, Emma Poesche. She seems 


to speak from personal observation, presents 
clearly the salient points of her subject, and with 
some humor, without feminine talkativeness, 


rather scanty, considering that the essay is writ- 
ten for the German public. The indefatigable 
industry and exemplary temperance of the Mor- 
mons, as Well as the unscrupulous shrewdness of 
their priestly-worldly lead rs, are brought out in 
relief in explanation of their wonderful success in 
transforming a wilderness into a blooming land, 
and baflling obstacles, pressure, and persecution. 
The religious tenets of the Mormons are shown to 
have become a confused medley of absurdities, full 
of glaring contrad ictions,owing to the elasticity of 
a‘ progressive development” by revelations re- 
newed from time to time The * avostle ” Orson 
Pratt is responsible for some of the worst non- 
sense. ‘As late as 1850, the * Book of Mormon’ 
taught the doctrine of the Trinity. In INS the 
personality of the Holy Ghost was denied in 

and Covenants’; later the Holy 
Ghost was made to reside in the body of Joseph 
Smith ; 
plurality of divine beings, and speaks of Christ's 
grandfather. At present the Mormons imagine 
Giod as a material being, a soul in a body, dwell- 
ing in the central constellation, Kolob, by the 


* Doctrines 


Pratt preaches ani teaches in writing 


revolutions of which he measures the course of 
time.” 
attain promotion, and Mormon women who do 
not subinit to connubial * sealing,” can only be 
come angels, according to Orson Pratt, while the 
Mormon aristocracy become * geds ” after death. 


Angels are subordinate spirits, unable to 


The Church is rich, the mass of the people are 
held in political as well as spiriiual bondage, the 
new settlers are tied down by money advances, 
all work like bees in a hive, wealth accumulates, 
Mormondom is elated and * The 
Mormons dream of a great worldly empire. Can 
they achieve their aim? All the chances are 
against them. They have come too late.” 


intoxicated. 


We regret to learn that the fiftieth and tifty- 
first volumes of Wurzbach’s biographical dic- 
tionary of Austria. which have lately appeared, 
are likely to be the last. The publication of the 
work was begun thirty vears ago, so that its su- 
thor, now an old man, has devoted to it the best 
part of his life, and to so good purpose, it is said, 
that the material for the concluding volumes is 
ready for the printer. But the small support it 
has received from the public has been far from 
sufficient to cover the expenses, the deticiency 
having been supplied by the Academy of Sei- 
ences, while the printing has been done at the 
Government printing-office. But the constantly 
growing centrifugal tendency of Austrian politics 
bas at iast reached even this innocent evidence of 
the former existence of a uniform “ official lan- 
guage,” the most obvious symbol of the political 
unity in German traces, which, to a great extent, 
has already disappeared, and to the complete 
abolition of which Czechs, Poles, Slovenes, and 
Italians are alike devoted. A striking instance 
of this political * principle” occurred a few 
weeks since in Tyrol, where the Italians of the 
South, though liberal in general politics, united 
with the Clericals to defeat the Liberal bat Ger- 
man candidates for Parliament. 


— Lozzi complains in J! Bibliofile of the care- 
less way in which Italian archives and libraries 
are administered, Antiquities, manuscripts, and 
incunabula are left uncatelogued, and sold toany 
one, stranger or dealer, who may want them, a 
proceeding to which the officials shut their eyes. 
Lozzi demands that commissions should be ap- 
pointed in each city to revise the catalogues, and 
that the collections of engravings should be kept 
under lock and key, or rather under two keys, 
one to be inthe hands of the librarian, the other 
under charge of the prefect or syndic, or the 
rector of the university, or some such officer, and 
that once a year an account of stock should be 
taken. Signor Lozzi also suggests that it would 





be well if the Minister of Public Instruction 
should ascertain how many and which of theit 
librarians are able to distinguish a block book 
froma book printed with movable tvpes 
an ordinary specimen 


an ur 
dated incunabulum from 
of early printing, an original engraving froma 
facsimile, a steel engraving from anetching; to 
tell the 
its writer from the form and the character of 
handwriting. and in miniatures to nm» 


But even wit! 


age of a manuscript and the country of 


eh, 
ognize the 
hand or the school of the artist 
out demanding so ouch, he thinks it questions 
ble whether many Italian librarians could pr 

perly catalogue an early-printed book, noting all 
the peculiarities which give it value, or es 

could make an exact copy of the tithe, such as all 
the librarians of the chief libraries of the civ 

ized world and all the leading dealers in old 
books, particularly the Parisians and Germans 
could certainly make. A 
menting on this, says that it would not be ali 


German writer, con 


gether safe to push such inquiries very far among 
the German librarians 

IDEAL -ESTHETICISM, 
Varius the Rpicurean His 
By Walter Pater 2vols| Macmillan 
ISS), 


Sensations and 
Idens, 
& Co, 

THE beart of this work les in its thought about 

the ideal, and it is in the nature of all su 

thought to make a peculiar demand upon the 
reader. Its wisdom is felt to be, as it were, saoe: 
dotal, and requires a conscious preparation of 
mind im him who would know of it; its vision is 
supernal, and disclosed only when some spiritual 

So runs a Ula 

that has 


illumination has been sent before 
tonic doctrine of election and grace 
been held as rigerously in literature as in theok 
idealism —its exclusive 


gv. This aristocracy of 
ness, its jealousy of any intrusion of the common 


and worldly within the company it keeps, its 
things, 


fibre of 


sense of a preciousness, as of sacred 


Within itself—is 
Mr. Pater’s work: and he makes the demand na 


tural to it, not only 


Incorporate ino every 


mplicitly by an unrelaxing 
use of such wsthetic and intellectual elements as 
appeal exclusively to the subtlest faculties of 
appreciation in their highest 
but explicitly also by the character of his hero 
Marius, 
moulded for his fate; his creator demanded an 
exceptional nature for the esthetic ideal to react 


development 


before he became an Epicurean, was 


upon in a noble way, and so Marius was born in 
the upland farm among the fair mountains to the 
north of Pisa, and was possessed from boyhood 
of the devout seriousness, the mood of trustful 
waiting for the god's coming, which is exacted 
in all profound idealism. ‘ Favete 
With the lad Marius there was a devout effort 
to complete this impressive outward silence by 
that 
portant by religious Romans in the performance 
of their sacred functions.” Marius born 
one of the choice natures in whom the heavenly 


linguis ! 


inward tacitness of mind esteemed so im- 
was 


powers are well pleased; and emphasis must be 
given to this circumstance because it follows that 
the ideal life which he lived, deeply meditated 
though it is, is really an individual one. Ma 
rius is not typical, nor even illustrative in any 
broad way of the practice of #sthetic morals; 
and yet, since he is not national, nor local, nor 
historic, in his essential self, since he is more than 
an enlightened philosopher and yet less than the 
enlightened Christian, since his personality ap- 
proaches the elect souls of other ages, other senti- 
ments and devotions, and yet is without any real 
contact with them, he is typical and illustrative 
perhaps of something that might be. This con 
fusedness of impression springs from the fact 
that Mr. Pater, while he imagines in Italy, al- 
ways thinks in London; he has modernized his 
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hero, has Anglicized him, indeed, and neverthe_ 
less has not really taken him out of the second 
century. It was a bold thing to attempt. It was 
necessary for his purposes as an evangelist of 
ideal living, and perhaps within the range of mo- 
ral teaching it is successful; but the way in 
which it was done is a main point of interest. 

A Roman Epicurean, one suspects, was not un- 
like the proverbial Italianated Englishman. The 
native incompatibility between the distinctive 
Roman temperament and the light-hearted gay- 
ety of Greek sensuousness was similar to that be- 
tween the English and the Italian character in 
the later times; the perfection of Marius by a 
Greek ideal, therefore, may run parallel with 
English culture under southern influences. There 
was, too, in Roman character a trait or two 
which brings it near to qualities that lie at the 
base of our own stock. Evenin the Italian land- 
scape there are northern notes such as Mr. Pater 
mentions when Marius, in his walks to the coast, 
sees ‘the marsh with the dwarf roses and wild 
lavender, the abandoned boat, the ruined flood- 
gates, the flock of wild birds,” and has an espe- 
cial relish for all that. Weare told, also, that 
‘* poetic souls in old Italy felt, hardly less strong- 
ly than the English, the pleasures of winter, of 
the hearth, with the very dead warm in its gene- 
rous heat, keeping the young myrtles in flower, 
though the hail is beating hard without.” This 
note of Marius’s home-life and the love he had 
forit, with his particular regard for ‘‘Domiduca, 
the goddess who watches over one’s safe coming 
home,” and with the ideal of maternity that grew 
up in his memory of home—this peculiarly Eng- 
lish note is struck in the opening and is dominant 
at the end. Certaia other characteristics ally this 
Etrurian boy with that nobler strain of Enzlish 
blood, the Puritan strain as it was in Spenser. 
His instinctive seriousness, his scrupulosity of con- 
science, his inheritance of a certain sombreness 
from the stock that adorned the Etruscan fune 
ral urns, his attachment to places and awe of 
some of them as sacred by the touch of a divine 
power, his sense of invisible enemies about bis 
path, his rigorous self-discipline in preparation 
for certain hereditary sacred offices, a deadly 
earnestness at times--as when he gazes so fixedly 
on the rigid corpse of his friend Flavian—such 
are some of the traits that define his nature as 
essentially rather northern than southern, and 
provide a ground of special sympathy and un- 
derstanding to us. 

The second device by which Marius is modern- 
ized is by giving to him a power which, for him 
who runs as he reads, makes the character in- 
credible. He is said to be affected sometimes in 
a way the opposite of the common experience 
which many have who, on seeing a new place, 
seem to have been there before : Marius feels, in 
the most marked of his experiences, something 
that shall be—he has always a prescience. Thus, 
in the cadence of Flavian’s verses he hears the 
music of the Latin hymnology ; in the sight of 
his second friend, Cornelius, who displays and 
puts on his armor of a Roman knight in the dusty 
sunshine of the shuttered country-house, he fore- 
sees the Christian chivalry ; in the faces and 
groups of the worshippers in Cecilia’s house he 
discerns the serene light and streaming joy of 
Giotto'’s and of Dante’s vision, and looks on the 
Madonna and the Child that Raphael first paint- 
ed. In ail this there seems an unreality ; in the 
Puritan Roman, the Cyrenaic Christian, there is 
a sense almost of conscious artifice, as if one were 
being befooled. And yet, as for those northern 
notes of landscape, custom, and character, scho- 
larship can give chapter and verse for them; and 
as for the gift of prescience— well, if it were im- 
possible for Marius to have it, in a sutfticient 
meusure at least, then the theory of ideal living 
which he held to was at fault. And this Marius, 





so constituted, his creator places in an Italy over 
which the romantic desolation, which we know, 
was laying its charm of dreamful decay, and in 
a Rome which, then as now, was the huddled de- 
posit of religions. 

The intellectual conviction on which Marius 
conducted his life was simple and common 
enough, as must be tie case with every theory 
capable of being made a principle of living. 
The worid is what we think it, and our part in 
existence is the fleeting moment of present con- 
sciousness. What shail be done with this mo- 
ment? Economize it, said Murius, in dissent 
from the Stoic who said, ‘*‘ Contemn it.” Econo- 
mize it; make the most of the phenomena that 
arise in it, and see, so far as it depends on you, 
that these phenomena, both of sensation and idea, 
as they arise, are the most valuable possible to 
the moment ; and so your experience—in other 
words, your life—will be the fullest and most re- 
fined. Above all, do not forget the main thing 
in this doctrine of economy, which is that the 
worth of experience depends not on what it is at 
the moment in its detached and transitory phase, 
but what it will prove in memory when it takes 
its place permanently and in relation to the whole 
of life. In such a scheme, receptivity, the most 
alert and varied powers of taking in impressions, 
is the one aim of cultivation. Here, too, much 
depended on the nature of Marius, this time on 
the side of his southern endowment. An impressi- 
bility through sensation was his gift, his talent ; 
and especially he was susceptible to what the eye 
takes in: he was one of those who are ‘* made 
perfect by the love of visible beauty.” This is 
the point of union of his life with the esthetic 
ideal, and makes the story of it a pathway 
through scenes of loveliness not unlike, in a cer- 
tain mild beauty, the frescoes on ancient walls. 
The narrative is pictorial, almost to the point of 
decoration, and moves always with an outlook 
ou some fair sight. From the landscape of the 
villa where Marius was born—among those de- 
lighttul Etrurian hills whence one looks to the 
marble drifts of Carrara gleaming above olive 
and chestnut slopes, and gazes off through the 
purple sea-valley of Venus’s Port, that noblest 
gateway of the descending sun—to the last throt- 
tling earthquake morning, a beautiful visible 
world is about us, and exercises its attractive- 
ness both in nature and in bumanity. The one 
end of Marius was to appropriate all this, to 
choose the best of sensaticn and its most nearly 
connected emotions, and to live in that. Todo 
this involves a secondary talent, a gift of in- 
sight, a power to perceive relative values, which 
in reality means a faculiy of moral discrimina- 
tion; and just here one may easily fail to see 
whence Marius derived this. 

Why was it, for example, that he, being so 
attached to sensation and the emotions that cling 
closest to it, rejected voluptuousness, with all its 
forms of beauty and joyfulness, as a thing essen- 
tially not beautiful nor joyful? What was it 
that kept him, the comrade of Filavian, who 
represents the pagan surrender to this life, pure— 
so pure, indeed, that with his visionary sense he 
foresaw in chastity an ideal that was to be, and 
foreknew its supreme beauty ? A mere interpreter 
of character, an analyst, would sey, that Marius 
obeyed in these choices his own nature —that Pu_ 
ritan nature whose compulsion is aiways strong. 
He venerated his own soul and cherished its early 
instincts, and this was his salvation. But one 
might also give another explanation, which 
would seem more harmonious with the purpose 
of the author ; one might say that what is moral 
is in its outward manifestation so clothed with 
beauty, visible beauty, that the man who looks 
for beauty only, the uoblest, the ideal beauty, 
will find therewith the highest, the ideal good. 
It is essential to such a seeker that he shall look 





with his own eyes and be frank with himself 
shall * look straight out ” and acknowledge what 
he sees; and this Marius does, thereby pre- 
figuring in a way and practically making that 
‘*return to nature” which is the continually re- 
curring necessity of all sincerity. If virtue does 
in fact wear this outward loveliness—and who 
would deny it ?—why may not the lover of beau- 
ty have iruly seen the new and springing forms 
of goodness, recognized them, and taken their 
promise into his life? In other words, was not 
that prescience of Marius merely a power of clear 
and honest seeing of the elements of beauty and 
ugliness there before him ? 

That this is Mr. Pater’s view of the matter is 
indicated most definitely by the contrast which 
he continually insists on between Marcus Aure- 
lius and Marius, and which he brings out clearly 
in the attitude of these two toward the gladiat :- 
rial shows. In the amphitheatre Marius is con- 
scious of the Emperor, the strenuous Stoic, as 
‘eternally his inferior on the question of rigbt- 
eousness.” The young Epicurean has a ‘‘ decisive 
conscience on sight” which is indubitable—that 
conscience which, in its condemnation of the 
great sin of an age, is the touchstone of the 
select few in it, which makes them on the side of 
the future and aware of its excellence to be, 
wh n ‘not to have been, by instinctive election, 
on the right side was to have failed in life.” 
Aurelius, we are told, made the great mistake : 
Vale, aniina iifeticissima ! isthe last word of our 
author to him on the eve of the persecutions. 
And the reason is, that the Stoic was truly blind; 
he had pajtered wi.b his senses until they lied to 
him or spoke not at all. Marius saw the de- 
tormity of the evil, and, while rejecting it as 
something he might not see and live, chose the 
good by its beauty, and so selected in the midst of 
that Roman corruption the Chrisiian elements in 
whose excellence the Church would triumph and 
be made fair. 

There may be some surprise in perceiving in 
the evangel of wstheticism a morality of this 
height, a concentration of attention on the beau- 
ty of austerity, an exaltation of a noble Puritan- 
ism toward which the Cyrenaic ideal may lead. 
Whon this is understood, however, one finds it 
natural encugh that the pervading tone of this 
history of an ideal life is really religious ; ideal- 
ism, when it is living, cannot be otherwise than 
essentially religious. Nevertheless, it is a bold 
thing to put the question, as Mr. Pater implicitly 
does, whether an attention to the beautiful, to 
visible beauty, may not only be equivalent to 
moral discrimination and a safeguard of virtue, 
but also a mode of solving these ultimate reli- 
gious questions of deity and man’s relation to 
it. Marius does arrive at an intimatjon, per- 
haps a faith, that a protective divine aml 
ship goes beside him, and at an emotion of grati- 
tude to that All-Father. 

Two points only, in this wide branch of the 
speculation, can be dwelt on now. He says to- 
ward the end that he thinks he has failed in love; 
and here he touches on one weakness of his ideal, 
for it is only by love, as he perceives, that any 
reconciliation between the lover of beauty and 
the multitudinous pitiful pain which is so large a 
part of the objective universe can be obtained. 
The second weakness is perhaps greater. In his 
ideal there is both doubt and isolation; the sub- 
jective element in his knowledge,the exclusive re- 
liance on his own impressions, the fact that in 
metaphysical belief the world is only his world 
and in actual living the experience is inaividual 
—all this holds in it a basis of ultimate incertitude. 
True and real for him it no doubt is, but is that, 
indeed, the necessary limit of knowledge and 
life? In effect, too, his creed is Protestant; inde- 
pendently of the necessary clement of doubt in it, 
it has the isolating force inevitable to the believer 
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who will accept only the results of tis own exam- 
ination by exercise of private judgment. This 
position is unsatisfactory; and he seems to allow 
the rationality of that principle of authority ‘by 
which an individual life obtains correction for 
its idiosyncrasies, cancels the personal error, and 
at the same time lets in upon itself the flood of 
the total experience of humanity summed up and 
defined in the whole body of the elect. Though 
stated here in terms of the Stoical philosophy, this 
isthe Catholic conclusion. Or, if Marius does not 
quite assent to this, he does accept it in a half- 
hearted way as an hypothesis which is worth 
making since it reunites him to mankind, There 
is, it may be observed, a tendency toward Ca- 
tholicism throughout the religious speculation 
Another note of it, for example, is the attraction 
felt by Marius in the ritual of worshipas the per 
fection of that ceremonialism to which in his 
boyish worship of the old gods he was devoutly 
trained. 

After all, at the end one still states the pro- 
mises of this wsthetic ideal, even when working 
on so unusual a nature as Marius’s, interroga- 
tively. Marius’s life does not set it forth with 
convincing power. For one thing, it is not a vi- 
tallife, but a painted one; and there is an incon- 
sequence in the series of pictures—they do not 
seem to follow one another by any iron necessity. 
It would be foolish to complain that a life avow- 
edly only receptive and contemplative of the 
beautiful is inactive. Marius does nothing ex 
cept at the end. Yet, within such limits, one 
never sees how beauty affected Marius or de- 
veloped his soul, and though he is said to have 
got much from companionship, One sees love ope- 
rative in him very seldom, and then it isa very 
silent and unexpressed love. He repeats his own 
epitaph—tristem neminem fecit—and 1t was true; 
but all his life seems negative, and contmually 
one asks, How did he really live ? and gets no an- 
His whole life was a meditatio mortis 
that is all that is told us. 

A sense of failure, or rather of incompleteness, 
oppresses one when he lays down the volumes. 
Even granting that the success Marius is said to 
have achieved—one is never quite sure that he 
did—by that exquisite appreciation of beauty and 
impassioned contemplation of its ideal forms, 
was, in fact, his, yet of what worth was it—what 
did it mean to either God or man? The northern 
idealist, the Puritan, cannot dispense with some 


swer, 


serviceableness as essential to any high living. 
We would not push the point too far, however. 
Independently of all that has been said, any one 
who cares to think on counsels of perfection for 
man’s life will find profound and original thought 
about the ideal elements still at hand in modern 
days for use, and many wise reflections, sown 
along these pages. It is a rare work, and not 
carelessly to be read. Some exquisiteness of taste, 
some delight in scholarship, some knowledge of 
what is best worth knowing in the historic ex- 
pressions of man’s aspiration, and, above ail, 
that ‘‘inward tacitness of mind” the reader must 
bring to its perusal. Whaitof it? Have we not 
the highest authority for casting our 
where Circe’s herd cannot come ? 
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Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University. By Jobn Langdon Sibley, M.A. 
Vol. iii. 1678-1689, Cambridge: Chas Wm. 
Sever. 1885. S8vo, pp. 457. 

Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Vale 
College, with Annals of the College History. 
Oct., 1701-May, 1745. By Franklin Bowditch 
Dexter, M.A. Henry Holt & Co. 


pp. 788. 
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To younger hands Mr. Sibley now resigns the 
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continuance of a work upon which he feelingly 
says, “I no more.” His third volume 
leaves but a brief interval between itself and the 
first of Mr. Dexter's Yale series, and this is curi- 
ously bridzed bya member of the Class of 1681, 
the The commen ances- 
tor of Aaron Burr, of President Dwight, of John 
Pierpont, of President Woolsey, was as much as 
any man the founder of Yale College. To this 
end, when he had become a pastor at New Ha- 
ven, he took counsel with his classmate, the Rev. 
Samuel Russell, and, together with still another 
classmate, the 


can do 


tev. James Pierpont. 


tev. Noadiah Russell, was made 
the Trustees under the charter of the 
* Collegiate School of Connecticut,” established 
at Saybrook. The first Rector of the School was 
a Harvard alumnus, of the Class of 1668; the first 
graduate, a grandson of President Charles Chaun- 
ey, of Harvard. Jeremiah Dummer, of the Har 
verd Class of 1699, a correspondent in England 
of Pierpont’s, secured there many gitts for the 
School, and notably prompted Elihu Yale to 
make, in 1718, that conspicuous donation of books 
and money which determined the ultimate name 
of the College. 

Yale, thus begotten of an older clerical-semi- 
nary, repaid the debt by fostering others in its 
turn. Its fourth Rector, Elisha Williams (H. U. 
1711), visited England in 1749 to raise funds for 
the College of New Jersey, incorporated the vear 
before, with ‘Thomas Arthur (Yale 1745) among 
the Trustees. The founder of Dartmouth was, as 
is well known, Eleazar Williams, a member of 
the Yale Class of 1753, though President Stiles 
remarks in his Diary that ‘it was a singular 
event Dr. Wheelock’s rising to the figure he did 
with such a small literary furniture.” Philip 
Livingston (Class of 1737), who signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was one of the earliest 
promoters of King’s College (Columbia), of which 
Samuel Johnson (Yale 1714) became President, 
as did likewise William Samuel Johnson (Yale 
1744). More remotely, Williams College was found 
ed by a half-brother of the wife of John Sergeant 
(Yale 1729), Sergeant becoming the great-grand- 
father of President Hopkins, of the same Colleze, 
as Abraham Nott (Yale 1720) became grandfather 
of the most famous President of Union. Through 
all the minor channels of education the influence of 
Yale’s graduates must have been powerfully felt, 
seeing that one-half those noticed by Mr. Dexter 
became clergymen, at that time the ex-officio pa- 
trons of learning. 


one of 


Theology and theologians prevail in both these 
volumes. Cotton Mather is the great luminary 
in Mr. Sibley’s pages: Jonathan Edwards and 
Samuel Hopkins in Mr. Dexter's; while their 
common possession, James Pierpont, drew up 
those famous articles for the administration of 
church discipline called the Saybrook Platform. 
Cotton Mather's part for his 
second degree in 1681 was concerned with what 


comnmencement 


appears to have been a favorite question, ** An 
** Affir- 


respondens,” the programme says of the 


Puncta Hebraica sint originis divine.” 
mat 
youth; but in after vears he was converted to 
the negative. There ts nothing here to show 
which side he would have taken on the question, 
‘An Terra Movetur!” or in the disputation no 
ticed by the astronomical Rev. William Wil- 
liams in his Cambridge Ephemeris for 1685; 

Whether or no there any existence of 
Rainbows before the Floud is a Question? an- 
swered by some Affirmatively by some Nega 
tively; But the Affirmative voice seems to be 
most clear and rational,” as Williams prudently 
argues, having already affirmed the earth's mo- 
tion at Commencement in 1685. Mr. Sibley's 
sketch of Mather is full of color and of humor. 
On account of his stammering from birth, he 
would have chcsen physic in place of theology, 
had not an old schoolmaster counselled a ‘‘dilated 


was 





Deliberation in speaking.” This enabled him at 
seventeen to preach on three successive Sabbaths 
in his two grandfather's pulpits, and in his fath 
er’s. Nor was there any lack of volubility when 
later, he lost the Presidency of Harvard, and took 


to abusing his enemies roundly in conseq 

**L mentioned their names unto the Lord,” he 
wrote privately on this oecasion, ** who promised 
tobe my shield. | sang agreeable psalms, and 
left my cause with the Lord.” For Mather’s ad 
vocacy of inoculation the dynamiter of 

threw a hand-grenade into lis sleeping-chaimbe 
but it failed to explode. Worse still, negroes 
were named for him in malice, that he might 


seem to be implicated in the police reports. M 
than a quarter of Mi 
with Mather’s bibliography, which contains 


Siblev’s volume is oceu; { 


numbers. His practical ** Eosay to do Good” was 
perpetuated ip Franklin, to whom if ga 

turn of thinking” which affected his conduct 
through life. Mather’s name becs xtinet 


among his descendants, Mat im some of thes 
blood flows along with that of George Bur 
at whose execution, in the wit raft folly 
figured on horseback 

James Davenport, of the Yale Class of 
brother and classmate of that 


port so happily portrayed by Whittior, raised 


a very interesting question by bs rhe 
Whbitetield’s influence, and par i s 
pany, an itinerant preacher, with a val ex 
travagance of Voice and gesture, and with shar} 
censure of brother ministers Lhis lead Cx 
ral Assembly to pass an act to provent the 
trusion of strangers into anv pa amd t x 


pel as vagrants * persons not inhabitants withir 
the Colony, who should presume to proach, tea 





or publicly exhort in any town or s tv, witl 
out the desire and license of t! ettled ministe 
and the major part of the churct This act was 
followed by a still stronger one in 1742.‘ the 
ject of which was to give each minister the abso 
lute control over all preaching and exhorting 


1 iinisteria 


within his parish, and to restrict ea 
association to the cognizance of affairs within its 


own territory.” Those who are curious in sucl 
matters may find this principh 
abolition kk 


tional Associations of ¢ 


vived against 
the Orthodox grega 
‘onnecti ut and Massachu 


turers by Con 
setts in 1880 57 

Whether it crews out of the differ 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth c 


nee bet ween 
nturies, be 
between 


Harvard and Yale, or finally between the biog 


tween Massachusetts and Connecticut, 


raphers, there is more quaintness and piquancys 


in Mr. Sibley’s sketches than in Mr. Dexter's 
The latter is sparing of facetiw such as the for 
mer records in the case of the Rev. John Han 


cock, the eccentric grandfather of the Governor, 


and of his classmate, the Rev. Samucl Moody. 
Both editors throw light on early public senti 
ment concerning some social problems. The In 


dian missionary, Grindall Rawson, whose se1 
vices, as his classmate, Cotton Mather, said, were 
pyramids, was discouraged by the obstacles which 
strong drink, furnished by some of the 
threw in his way. As a 
swaded the Church to Renew theii 
and a Solemn Day cf Prayer with Fasting was 
kept on that Occasion ; and this Article 
made One of the Engagements, hat whoever 
should Sell 
should be 


English, 
last resort, ‘he per 
Corenant: 
Was 
any Strong Drink to an sndian 
counted a Covenant-breaker, and be 
dealt withal in the Church accordingly. Which 
put a Considerable Stop unto it.” On the other 
hand, Yale built its Rector’s house out of an im 
poston rum, The will and inventory of the Rev. 
Samuel Whittelsey (Yale 1705), a leader of ti.» 


*O.d Light” party, and vouched for as ‘a la- 
borious, faithful minister of Christ,” show “an 
estate of about £22,000, of which only a scant 
hundred pounds is invested in books, and four- 
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teen times that amount in ‘negro and molatto 
servants.’” The Rev. Jonathan Todd (Yale 1752), 
who died February 3, 1791, freed and endowed all 
his slaves by his will, having “long been con. 
vinced in my own mind that the enslaving of the 
Africans brought from Africa or those born in 
: and it 
land, and I would endeavor to free 


this country is unjust is one of the sins 
of the 
estate from the cry of such a sin against 
Samuel Hopkins’s Dialogue and 
slavery and the slave trade (1776 and 1793) are 


my 
it.” 
Discourse on 


too notorious to be more than mentioned bere. 

It remains to add that Mr. Dexter tells the 
economic history of Yale in short chapters called 
Annals prefixed year by year to the several classes. 
The labor of this portion as of the rest of his 
In 


an Appendix he provides statistics of the gradu- 


self-denying task should not be underrated. 


ates embraced in. the present volume, indicating 
their origin (three-fourths from Connecticut), 
their permanent home (three-fourths in Connecti- 
cut), their callings, ete. 
H. A. Newton, of the life of these undergradu- 
ates reveals a large mortality below the age of 
The greatest longevity was that of 
Nathan Birdseye (Class of 1756), who lived to be 
nearly 103 years and six months. Stephen John 
Chester (Class of 1721) was the first graduate 
bearing two Christian names. Charles Treat 
(Class of 1722) was the first who bore that par- 
ticular baptismal name, and no other followed 
till 1757, when the memery of Kings Charles I. 
and II. had begun to fade. Says Mr. Dexter : 


A discussion, by Prof. 


seventy. 


“The favorite names for the period under re- 
view were all Scriptural ; in fact, William is the 
only name borne by any considerable number of 
the graduates before 1745, which is not taken 
from the Bible. Of the whole number (485), 47 
are named John, 46 Samuel, 26 Daniel, 28 Joseph, 
22 William, and 20 Jonathan, The special rea- 
son for the popularity of Samuel may have been 
that many who bore it were children dedicated 
from infancy to God's service, and to the best at- 
tainable education.” 


Finally, beginning with Jonathan Willians 
in 1722, that family has had more representatives 
at Yale than any other except Smith. 


A DEVOTEE OF LEARNING. 

Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Kords. 
By Theodore Duka, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co, 1885, 


etc., etc, 


THE subject of this well-executed memoir, a 
Transylvanian, was born in 1784, and died in 
1842, just after attaining his fifty-eighth year. 
His family, though poor, was of gentle extrac- 
tion. Having acquired the rudiments of educa- 
tion at a school in his native village, Kérés, he 
entered the College of Nagy Enyed, 
years later, he was appointed Professor of Poetry. 
Subsequently, having repaired to the University 
of Gottingen, he became a pupil of the once cele- 
brated Eichhorn. Till the age of about four and 
thirty he was diligently occupied as a student, 
and by that time he had not only thoroughly 
qualified himself in the classics, but had obtained 
a familiarity with the leading authors of Ger- 
many and France, and had also made some pro- 
gress in acquaintance with English. The choice 
of two appointments was then proposed to him. 
These were a private tutorship in the family of 
a nobleman, and a professorial chair at Sziget, 
both which he declined. This was in 1818. 

The greater part of the year following he spent 
in Lower Hungary, busied with the study of Slav- 
onic ; and in January, 1820, he finally set out on 
the adventurous journey trom which he never 
returned to Europe. After a sojourn at Alexan- 
dria, he travelled leisurely through Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, the Punjab, and Kashmir, and ar- 
rived at Leh, the capital of Laduk, in June, 1822, 


here, some 
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At the Monastery of Yangla, in the province of 
Zanskar, he passed sixteen months, there laying 
the foundation of his knowledge of the Tibetan 
language and literature. Leaving Tibet for a 
while, he afterwards twice revisited it, For four 
years and a half he was next engaged, at Cal- 
cutta, in completing or in printing his principal 
publications. For about two years he then de- 
voted himself to Sanskrit and various living In- 
dian languages, somewhere in Eastern Bengal. 
Between 1837 and 1842 he was again at Calcutta, 
employed, as librarian to the Asiatic Society, in 
arranging its stcre of Tibetan works, in writing 
for its Journal, and in other congenial avoca- 
tions. Early in 1842 he left Calcutta, with the 
intention of proceeding to Lassa, which, how- 
ever, he did not live toreach. Exposed at night 
to the noxious malarial atmosphere of the Terai, 
he was stricken down with junglefever. Ar- 
rived at Darjeeling, in British Sikkim, he refused 
to avail himself of medical treatment until all 
1emedies were ineffectual, and, after an illness of 
six days, died there, on the Uth of April. The 
place of his interment is indicated by a hand- 
some monument, which has recently been re- 
stored, and which will henceforth be cared for 
by the Government of Bengal. 

If Csoma had chosen to write a detailed auto- 
biography, it would doubtless have introduced 
the reader to a large variety of the novel and the 
outlandish. While in Persia and the adjacent 
countries, he had recourse to the costume of an 
Asiatic ; and, as he was a ready linguist, the 
probability is that he was ordinarily taken for a 
nondescript Oriental. It was politic, presumably, 
that among semi-barbarians he showed himself 
as nncommunicative. From natural reserve and 
modesty, not to add suspiciousness, he was al- 
most equally so, however, towards his English 
acquaintances, save when circumstances abso- 
lutely compelled him to render an account of 
himself and of his aims. It is in great part, 
therefore, by his results as a scholar that he is 
destined to be known to the world. Yet, in con- 
sequence of Doctor Duka’s researches, his person- 
ality is by no means a blank, as many an attrac- 
tive page might be quoted to testify. To men- 
tion one trait that he displayed, his was the 
genuine metal of an explorer of untrodden and 
rugged paths, whom hardships and perils are 
powerless to daunt or to dishearten. During up- 
wards of four out of the sixteen months that he 
was breaking ground in Tibetan at the Monas- 
tery of Yangla, be was unable, the mercury be- 
ing below zero-point, to face the rigors of the 
open air. Not only so, but throughout those 
months he was immured in a room only nine 
feet square, where, in the company of the Lama 
who officiated as his teacher, and an attendant, 
he read from morning till night, wrapped ina 
sheepskin cloak, and with his arms folded inside 
it, except when he released them to turn a page. 
Fuel being unprocurable, he was obliged to dis- 
pens? with a fire ; for want of a lamp, he lived 
in darkness between the twilights; the bare 
ground of his cell served as his bed; and the 
walls about him were his sole protection against 
the inclemency of a region cursed with ail but 
eternal winter. A brave and lofty spirit was 
that of the self-dependent, simple, and enthusi- 
astic Csoma. From its beginning to its end, his 
career was signalized, where not by heroic forti- 
tude, by an ardor and a persistence at once inde- 
fatigable and disinterested. 

His unremitted labor of twenty years in the 
East was mostly the labor of a pioneer. How 
productive it was is witnessed by his Grammar 
and Dictionary of Tibetan, by his analyses and 
translations of works in that language, and by 
his essays. Previously to his time, Tibetan was, 
to the scholars of Europe, hardly more than a 
mere name, Something had, to be sure, been 


written about it and about it; but the fumbling 
of Fourmont, Giorgi, and Hyde was quite of a 
piece with the futility of disquisition which was, 
at the outset, evoked by the cuneiform inscrip 
tions; and nearly everything concerning it that 
in our century has emanated from tbe pens of 
the arrogant Klaproth and the arbitrary Rému- 
sat is now evacuated of all importance. It was 
facts and the means of getting at facts that 
Csoma capacitated himself to offer, in contrast 
to dreams and guesses on the part of all who had 
preceded him in his special line of inquiry. His 
dissertations apart, he has provided, in his gram 
mar and dictionary, a key to a copious literature, 
which, as being largely derived from Sanskrit 
works long extinct, must be examined in its ac- 
tual form before we can hope for complete infor- 
mation regarding the early Buddhism which 
mainly constitutes its subject-matter. 

Dr. Duka, a compatriot of Csoma, seems to 
have spared himself no trouble to ascertain every- 
thing relative to bim, personally, that is recover- 
able ; and we now have, very certainly, as full a 
portraiture of bim as we shall ever possess. It is 
clearly manifest that Csoma was no visionary, 
though, till only the other day, he was often, and 
in the teeth of all trustworthy evidence, repre- 
sented as such. For particulars resort must be 
had to the statements and the proofs which the 
zeal of his memoirist has ably and successfully 
marshalled, The object which drew away Csoma 
from Hungary is not, indeed, definite. But he 
was aware that wide tracts of Asia, alike territo 
rially and as to the lore of those who dwelt there, 
still remained to be explored; and he was bent on 
exploring them. The acquirement of Tibetan 
was, with him, only instrumental to something 
ulterior. His great ambition was to penetrate 
Mongolia, there to enjoy an opportunity, as Dr. 
Duka expresses it, ‘‘ to study, from a Hungarian 
point of view, several yet unsolved ethnological 
and historical problems, hoping that his labors 
generally might be found useful by posterity, 
whose appreciation he looked for as his only re- 
ward,” That ambition was, as has been seen, 
disappointed ; but still his exertions were very 
far from sterile. As a philologist he accomplish- 
ed that which entitles him to grateful and honor. 
able commemoration, Conspicuously exception- 
al, too, in the annals of the votaries of letters, are 
the singleness of purpose and the unselfishness 
which distinguished his life, and the physical dif- 
ficulties and privations which he voluntarily and 
even cheerfully encountered. Thanks to what he 
achieved, the darkness which had enveloged 
section of antiquity, remote, yet not without its 
lessons for us, is now, at least ina measurable de- 
gree, replaced by light. 


a 


AUTOCRATIC DEMOCRACY, 


La Démocratie Autoritaire aux Etats-Unis: le 
Général André Jacksun. Par Albert Gigot. 
Paris : Calmann Lévy ; New York : Christern. 
1885, 

THE development of democracy has brought for- 

ward a phase of it which needs a name. It is 

democracy as the legitimate, rational, and only 
true political theory. Such democracy is abso- 
lutist, autocratic, irresponsible, an end in itself, 

a guarantee of itself, and appeals to pure reason 

as other absolutist theories have appealed to di- 

vine right. Such a theory, with its appropriate 

form of government, would not depend for its 
authority on the blessings which it confers on 

men, and it would not brook the checks and limi- 

tations of constitutional institutions. 

The leading title of the little book before us 
seems to indicate that the author intend: d to use 
the life of Andrew Jackson for the purpose of 
criticising the theory of democracy just de- 
scribed, He does not define ‘“‘la démocratie au- 
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toritaire.” but, in his preface, he sketches it as 
the democracy which loves heroes, is determimed 
to have heroes, yet will have none but servile 
heroes, and, when it finds them, heaps upon them 
its extravagant bounty. its final word for such 
a hero is, Let him be Cwsar. Such democracy is 
autocratic, whether we personify democracy and 
use the adjective to indicate that it derives its 
authority and legitimacy from itself, or whether 
we follow it to its practical working, when it al- 
ways must be lodged in the hand of a Casar—an 
autocrat. Our author says of this democracy : 
‘Strange und dreadful malady, to which modern 
nations can apply no remedy save constantls 
increasing liberty in institutions and customs ! 
Their future welfare and honor are at stake; for, 
so surely as free democracy is the noblest form 
of government of human society, so truly is ser- 
vile democracy the most worthy of scorn.” 

We certainly ought to have a rational and hi-- 
torical analysis of democracy, for, like every 
other political notion, it contains true and false 
elements, and, so soon as it is realized in practice, 
it takes on a great variety of forms and phases. 
There is not now an accepted definition of it, al- 
though it is on everybody's tongue. It is used 
for everything, from rudimentary popular insti- 
tutions to the autocratic rule of a popular idol. 
Everybody says that it is coming, aud, especially 
in England, the fashion of the moment seems to 
be to hasten it on, and to encourage the exagyera- 
tion of it. Why is it coming‘ What are the 


causes of its strength‘ What does it mean / 
What will it be when it comes to pass? What 
are the limits of its benefit to mankind? How 


are good and ill mixed in it, and what will be the 
form, in respect to it, of the old problem of win- 
ning the good and minimizing the ill‘ These 
questions have not been answered; they have 
hardly been raised. The popular potions and the 
fashionable philosophy in regard to them are 
superstitions, and the questions, instead 
awakening serious thought, seem only to cause 
irritation. 

The English seem to belie their national cha 
racter by the dismay or the flippancy with which 
they meet the coming of democracy. The cld 
virile ability to cope with political questions and 
master them soberly and practically seems want- 
ing. It is remarkable that several French publi- 
cists have taken up democracy as a study, and 
have shown great practical political sense in 
dealing with it. It may prove a very important 
and {fruitful fact if the French now take the lead 
in political philosophy. Our author does not fol- 
low out, of set purpose, the attempt which his 
leading title suggests. He does not point the 
moral or draw the lesson of the biography-his- 
tory. He makes a succinct, and. for its 
limits, very clear and strong story of Jackson's 
vareer. He uses only second-hand authorities, 
and appears to have only popular influence in 
view. He leaves the story to speak for itself as 
an exposition of what autocratic democracy is. 
He has not always quite correctly understood the 
facts and incidents which bad strong local color, 
and he yields more faith to gossipy anecdotes 
than seems to us judicious; but he has used his 
authorities with great judgment and success fot 
the purpose which he had m view. The state- 
ment on page 251 about the effect of winding up 
the first Bank of the United States is histormcally 
and financially incorrect, and the mention of 
Gallatin (p. 255) is an error. 

At theclose the author puts imto a few para 
graphs the summary criticisms on Jackson's cha- 
racter and work which his study of the subject 
suggests to him. Insuch generalizations there is 
always danger of exaggeration, and danger that 
rhetoric will get the better of historic truth. 
These dangers have not been altogether avoided 
in the present case, but the views expressed are, 


of 


very 








in the main, such as seem to be the mature 
dict of those who have studied the subject 
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tirst Presidents of the United States 
‘ all belonged to the intellectual élite of the 
country. Experience of public aifairs, cultivation 
of intellectual power, the studies which had occu 
pied their lives had prepared them to direct the 
Government of a great people. The election of 
Jackson interrupts this tradition, For the first 
time, the suffrage.or, to be more exact, popular a 
clamation, raised to the tirst magistracy a violent 
and illiterate soldier, ignorant of the first ele 
ments of history, jurisprudence. and political 
economy, of the useful sciences, and of all which, 
ina civilized nation, forms the basis of the educa- | 
tion of theenlightened classes. We can perceive 
fermentin, in him all the passions, rancor, and 
prejudices of the classes whose idol he was. He 
believes in the infallibility of the people, and he 
pretends to be the organ and vicegerent of it. He | 
is unsbakable in his resolutions, immovable in | 
his wrath, implacable in his resentment, eaget 
for strife and peril, as inaccessible to scruples as 
to fear, as unable to resist a flatterer as to yield 
to an adversary. Contrasts abound in this strange 
nature. This brutal soldier possesses in a rare 
degree the gifts of charming. This illiterate 
planter sometimes astonishes us by the prompti- 
tude of his comprehension, and, if anger does 
not blind him, by the natural sagacitv of his 
mind. This dictator, who has neither the 
sentiment of liberty nor respect for law, has, ne 
vertheless, the soul of a patriot, lke so many 
other great despots, who have confounded their 
own cause with that of their country, and have 
loved their country with all the force of their 
egoism and their ambition. Above all, he has 





the predominant qualities which captivate a bold 
and enterprising people like the Americans; he 
knows how to act and bow to dare. 

* That which bas survived him and which re 
mains attached to his memory is the degradation 
of the tone of the Government and of public mo 
rals; the dispossession of the enlightened classes 
in favor of the ignorant crowd, enrolled under 
the leadership of a gang of adventurers; the 
transiormation of public life, as Von Holst says, 


intoa disreputable trale; the organization which | 


he brought to perfection for the purpose of ex 
ploiting popular suffrage—the shameful system 
which, by making public office the reward of po 
litical services, has introduced corruption and 
disorder into the administration of the Govern- 
ment.” 
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By Mary Treat 
pp 2455 


Har 
12mo, Mlus 
Mrs. TREAT has an excellent reputation as a na 
turalist. From time to for vears she has 
put before the public the results of her studies, and 
from first to last the qualty of her work has been 
such as to give little chance for adverse criticism 
Science is indebted to her 


Line 


additions to 
knowledge of the various animals and plants that 
have received ber attention. Among naturalists 
to that of 
Chauvin of Germany, noted for her 
Most of 

made among 


for many 


her standing is similar Fraulein von 
studies of 
Salamanders Mrs. Treat’s discoveries 

obje and 
easy to secure, yet her field has been pretty much 
her own. Articles ditferent magazines 
the little book * Chapters on Ants’ 


introduced her t 


have been “ts 


common 
in and 
have already 
The vol- 
familiar 
fers, and plants, reprinted 
from different periodicals. 


© the general reader 


uine befere us contains chapters on 


birds, Wasps, ants, spi 
In each case there is 
The 

by 


Our writer 


a considerable amount of new information. 
lx 


iven 


reader's vyment need 
doubts of the truth of what 1 


is a good observer, and has 


en] lessened 


her imagination un 
der contsol. She is able to separate the ** ghosts” 
from what is really cbserved, and 
and 


is entertain 


enthusiastic, accurate in her deserip- 


ing. 
tions. A book, at once scientific and popular, by 
one on which 

nd attention 
the majority are good cases we must 
take it for granted the cuts represent tanagers, 


sparrows, pewees, or mocking-birds, ete. , because 


such a writer is We can satisfacto- 


rily bestow time Of the pictures, 


In a few 





the artist says so 


The writer's method of familiarizing the birds 


she wished to stuly was the novel one of leading 


' 


>» »32 
~~ ~ ¢ 
them to le she was afraid, and tl 
could dri her as they would Thus treated 
they soon became soa fearless to pu tt 
d esti eC uipaat tis ner ‘ ‘ t 
The fact that w ol ‘ . 
narchitecture, is confrt ‘3 
if is olten th " that, thi Hscre i 
vecident r other " { haste 1 i 
builds a nest wil i ! 
would not be owned 
Phe spiders and ants ar en 
than the birds rt stor t thy rN as 
f the spiders—manner of food tow 
ing, behavior in the season of da t 
Wirsps, Caring for and Weaning I t 
or of the arts of pea rund war atmonz t t 
harvesters, herders of I way ‘ 
may well provoke from believers in unstinet 
remark, ** How wonderfully like reas tas, te 
sure.” The interest culminates iu th loses 
tions of insect-eating plants —plants U ives of 
which form oddly shaped but effective traps 
plants which spread lures of nectar on tus and 
leaves, and plants which even go so far, acoomting 
to the author, as to ply their victims w Intex: 
cating liquor, and, having ensnared them, pn 


ceed to digest their captures with evick 


faction 


‘Life in Florida” and In the Vines 
form pleasing contrasts. With a patriotism as 
ardent as that of the man from Maine who pla 
the garden spot of earth at Skowhegs , 
thor places the future erchand garden of the 
tinent in the Jersey pines 

A vexatious mistake occurs on pa wi 
the kindness of an entomologist is acknow led 


for aid in researches, ‘and 


cellent and very accurate drawings of the e} 

nomus and mosquite larvae on pages T2 and 

145.° The figure on page [42 represents one of 

the utricular traps ot Ufrieularia ¢ sf 

and that on page 145 is t water-bear, Ta 
aida 

The Messin | Vv \ freer Ry 
A. Leah Underhill, of the Fox Family. Tl i 
R. Knox & Ca, ISS 

Time, the great teacher, will decide between 


us. Ten years—probably less—will see the ques 


tion determined whether the Spiritual vpothesis 


is destined to grow in favor and assume station 
as a reality, or to sink into discredit as a mere 
tigment of the brain. I am content to bide the 


event.” Not ten, merely, but twenty-five vears 
have elapsed since Robert Dale Owen thus wrote 
Felton, of Harvard 


If the two disputants were now living, 


to the sceptical President 
College 


which would appeal to the verdict of Time We 
all know that * the Spiritual bypothesis” is very 


far from having secured the universal accept 


ance implied in Mr. Owen's prediction ; on the 
other hand, the phenomena on which it is based 
have never been explained or even scientifically 


explored, Nobody, we imagine, would join more 
heartily in the laugh against the “ knee-jeint” 
rapping” than Dr. Austin Flint, 
who, together with two other M.D.’s of the Uni 
Butflalo, avouched it with their 
tures on February 17, IS51. 
if it be accepted as truthful (and it has all the 
marks of candor and of self-restraint), opens up 


explanation of * 
versity of signa 


The book before us. 


the undetermined question as freshly for the pre- 
sent generation as did the original *‘ Rochester 
knockings ” of March 31, 1848, for that 
The author, we are bound to admit, is as 


genera 
tion. 
respectable as any one who will read her account 
of those knockings and the attendant diablerie ; 
her integrity is above reproach ; neither she nor 
any of her sisters or family has ever been con 
victed of imposture, or attempt at imposture ; 
her narrative is full of 


marvellous occurrences, 
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many of which were witnessed by persons of na- 
tional reputation and high literary and social 
standing. Will her narrative, however, do any- 
thing to establish ‘‘the Spiritual hypothesis” 
We apprehend not. 

Whether the number of Spiritualists has in- 
creased since Mr. Owen wrote, we have no 


among unbelievers / 


data for aflirming. They are commonly reckon- 
ed at millions. It is certain that they occupy 
the position of a religious sect, with newspapers, 
perhaps here and there a society regularly con- 
vened, and in somg quarters (as on Cape Cod) an- 
nual camp-meetings. Like other sects, they have 
a fixed revelation, for, strange to say, nearly 
forty years of mediumship have resulted in no- 
thing more definite concerning the communicants 
than that they are disembodied spirits, and gene- 
rally (if we may take their word for it) ‘“* happy.” 
This is sufficient to bold and to attract thousands 
who long to believe in a future existence, and 
whose doubts have failed to be set at rest by 
Scriptural doctrine on that point; but it does not 
satisfy a moderately inquisitive mind. More- 
over, not a page of the whole volume of Spiritu- 
alistic literature has the smallest value. More 
unmitigated rubbish was never seen in print. 
What with this and the emptiness and triviality 
of the cominunications, the pursuit of Spirituai- 
ism has been abandoned by thousands who do not 
contest the reality of the fundamental phenomena 
—i, e., rapping and table-tipping which attest a 
hidden intelligence. Such persons neither admit 
the ‘‘ Spiritual hypothesis” as a reality, nor ‘‘dis- 
credit [it] as a mere figment of the brain.” Some 
of them are waiting to see what light the socie- 
ties for psychical research may throw on it, in 
spite of their cautious avoidance of any appear- 
ance of interest init. Perhaps there would have 


been no such societies had there been no Roches- 


ter knockings. 


History of the Town of Milford, Mass, By 

Adin Ballou. Published by the Town. 
A work like this illustrates the permanence of 
the old New England spirit in New England, 
amid the extraordinary changes in the charac- 
ter of its population witnessed by the genera- 
tion now just passing middle life. Milford is an 
important manufacturing town, and hasits share 
of Irish and French-Canadian citizens. It was 
not, strictly speaking, their festival when the 
municipality celebrated the hundredth anniver- 
sary of incorporation in 1880, though they doubt- 
less participated in it with a good will, and per- 
haps with some civic pride. Nor do many of 
them figure in the Biographico-Genealogical Re- 
gister which forms the latter half of this bulky 
volume. Nevertheless some do; and many more 
of their names are found on the roster of Milford 
soldiers in the great war of the rebellion, where 
French and Irish fell in defence of the New Eng- 
land idea against the South Carolinian. A few 
occur in the lists of selectmen, assessors, and 
overseers of the poor. The most intelligent 
among them, we are sure, have bought this book 
and read it with interest, and their children will 
regard it as the book of beginnings for them. 
The link thus established with the past, by a spon- 
taneous movement on the part cf the townspeo- 
ple, is one more assurance against the dying-out 
of the traditions which moulded the community 
in its first half-century of independent exisicnce. 

Moreover, the genealogical, family or personal 
interest is the chief excuse for the present work. 
There is little in the history of Milford that is 
eventful, peculiar, or in any way picturesque— 
with one exception to be noticed presently. In- 
stead of bemg a large frontier settlement, becom- 
ing by subdivision the parent of many towns, it 
was itself the offshoot of the adjacent Mendon, 
and nota single home is known to have been set 
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up in Milford’s borders when Mendon was wiped 
outin King Philip’s war. After the secession it 
remained a precinct till 1780. This separation, 
as was common enough in the last century, grew 
out of a dispute about the location of the meeting- 
house. When the Puritan scheme of a theocracy 
was menaced by the growth of dissent, the strug- 
gle between town and parish arose in Milford as 
all over Massachusetts, though the parish tri- 
umphed, as was not generally the case. These 
incidents, and the ripple of disturbance caused in 
Whitefield’s day by the inroads of unlearned and 
lay moral teachers upon the preserves of the regu- 
larly established clergy, are pretty much al] 
that the historian can dwell upon caressingly. 
For the rest he must give dry statistics of muni- 
cipal finances, streets, industries. churches, 
schools, libraries, and the like. 

The venerable author is himself the cause of 
the greatest interest which attaches to his narra- 
tive. Those who have studied the literature c¢ 
our American attempts at socialism know him 
as the founder in 1841-42 of one of the most re- 
markable, the so-called Hopedale Community. 
Pending the publication of a full account of this 
experiment, Mr. Ballou gives a sufficient sketch 
of it, and records without bitterness its failure» 
which can never cease to be a grief to him. His 
own explanation is that be and his thirty associ- 
ates expected too much too soon, and that they 
were probably not fitted for the enterprise. They 
founded a model town or precinct (Hopedale is 
part of Milford), but the community as such 
broke down. Mr. Ballou gives its constitution, 
which exacted of all adherents a belief in the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ as set forth in the Bible— 
not merely in its moralities, but in its divinely 
appointed and inspired origin. This was equally 
the requirement of Noyes in his Oneida Com 
munity, who nevertheless drew from the Bible 
an economical, political, and sexual policy differ- 
ing entirely from that laid down by Mr. Ballou 
as the result of his study of the same authority. 
The latter thinks the community should have 
been preceded by and grown out of a church, 
and this was Noyes’s idea of the way in which 
bis sort of community was to multiply. We 
have no space here to moralize on the lesson of 
the two failures. 

Of the many town histories that we have read 
few have had the literary quality possessed by 
this one. Mr. Ballou’s style is exceptionally 
lucid and agreeable ; seldom does one meet a 
better. His narrative is permeated by human 
sympathy and benevolence, and his constant 
speaking in the first person lends the charm of 
quaintness to these pages in the most unexpected 
places. To begin such a work as this at the age 
of seventy-three, and to pursue it for eight years 
till it had emerged from the press, was a striking 
tour de force. But indeed Mr. Ballou’s resignation 
as a minister at the age of seventy had to be re- 
voked, such was the urgency of the congregation 
which succeeded to the Hopedale Community. 
For seven years more, therefore, he continued to 
preach what doctrine he pleased to the Liberal 
Christian Society, an organization without a 
creed, though affiliated with the Unitarian Confe- 
rence of Worcester County. 





Letters to Guy. By Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Macmillan & Co. 1885. 
Gvy is the son of Lady Barker, destined to be a 
soldier, and getting his education in England. 
His mother writes to him from the antipodes, on 
the removal of the family from Mauritius to the 
Goverument House at Perth, West Australia, in 
the spring of 1885. The correspondence covers a 
year, and enables the writer to exhibit all the 
seasons of the coast and all the variations in the 
flora. The Governor's travels to acquaint him- 





self with his new charge furnish the staple of in- 
cident and adventure, and the reader obtains a 
very good bird’s-eve view of the land and its in- 
habitants. 

The Letters are not, strictly speaking, for chil- 
dren. They are hardly genuine letters to Guy. 
Lady Barker feels the Queen and her husband's 
subjects constantly looking over her shoulder, 
and we are treated to much effusive loyalty. 
** All these arches and flags, and mottoes,” she 
writes, ‘‘are very nice as welcoming your father; 
but how much nicer do they become when they 
are just the words in which the West Australians 
say. ‘We love our dear Queen so much that we 
are ready to be cordial and pleasant to whoever 
She chooses to send to represent Her.’” For this 
our American boy at least will not care so much 
as about the information in regard to birds’ eggs, 
that they are very hard to get, vince the distance 
between the nest and the ground is apt to be 150 
feet, with a branchless trunk toclimb; or about 
the curious fact that the aborigines, what with true 
eye and great swiftness in running, make capital 
cricket players. On the whole, the adult reader 
will find nothing more entertaining than the inci- 
dental glimpses of the blacks, whether dancing 
the corrobberie, or performing the pantomime of 
hunting the kangaroo and emu, or throwing the 
kylie and the spear. We are brought very near 
to savagery in the account of the convict natives 
on Rottnest Island, a delightful refuge from the 
heat which on the mainland made it impractica- 
ble to have Christmas trees in December, ‘*‘ for 
1 am sure the tapers would all have melted in the 
shut-up room, large as it was.” On this island, 
Guy is told, ‘“‘ your father goes out quite alone 
after his ducks of an evening, with a couple of 
murderers as retrievers, and it is very amusing 
to hear their conversations.” Ledy Barker was 
impressed with the handicraft of the natives: 
‘* Perhaps the ‘ message sticks’ are the most cu- 
rious, with their smooth surface, on which all the 
news of the place is neatly and carefully drawn. 
It looks like etching, and is done with a finely- 
pointed, red-hot stick; it is really the newspaper 
of the district.” Was it in Australia or in Tasma- 
nia that this pictorial sense was used by the au- 
thorities to reconcile the blacks to British jus- 
tice ? Postevs or broadsides were circulated repre- 
senting a white killed by a black, and the black 
hung therefor, and a black killed by a white and 
the white impartially brought to the gallows. 
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Dr. A. LL} THINGHAM, Je 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Lawrence Scientifie School, 
Four vears’ courses are given in I, Civil En 
neering; II, Chemistrv; Lil, Natural History 
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The 
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enter with advanced standing of one « 
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may enter the School as Special Students at any 
time, without examination, and pursue anv of 
the courses of instruction for which they are 
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rence Scientitic School 
SCHOOL OF MINES 
Pre} , Sy) ) 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 

DOCTOR J. SACHS, 
VO. 38 WEST 59TH STREET, 

REOPENS THURSDAY, SEPT. 17 
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of instruction. Circulars containing de 
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CHOOL “BOOK s IN FOREIG. NV LAN 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Foreign Languages. 
Foreign Periodicals 
CARL SCHOENHOP, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

J &SR. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., N. ¥Y. 
li Banners and Decorations. Hand-book by mail 

J R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST7., N. Y. 
~ Church Furniture. Hand-book by mail. 

J & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., : - 
—s Memorial Tablets and Metal Work. Oe ‘book 
by mail. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Mucrocosmus: 


An Essay Concerning Man and His 
Relation to the World. 


BY HERMANN LOTZE. 
Translated from the German by Elizabeth Hamilton and 


E. E. Constance Jones. Two volumes, thick octavo, 


net $10.50. 


Among recent philosophical writers of Germany, Her- 
mann Lotze is destined to exert the most lasting and 
beneficent moral influence. This influence has already 
begun to be reflected in the writings of others, and fre- 
quent acknowledgments of indebtedness are made to the 
“profound spiritual thought of that master of physical 
science, as well as of ideas, the sceptical believer, Lotze.”’ 
In his *‘ Microcosmus,’ Lotze seeks “to investigate and 
ascertain the entire significance of human extstence from 
the’ combined consideration of the phenomena of indi- 
vidual life and of the history of the civilization of our 
race.” This work is a rich treasure-house of instruction, 
and its publication in an English translation will be the 
means of widely extending the author’s influence. 


Caroline Bauer and the Co- 
burgs. 


franslated and edited from Nachgelassene Memoiren 
von Karoline Bauer. By Charles Nisbet. Portraits. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Dictionary of Needlework : 


An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needle- 
work, dealing fully with details of all stitches em- 
ployed, method of working, materials used, etc. 
Eight hundred wood-engravings and colored plates. 
By S. F. A. Caulfield and Blanche C. Saward. New 
and enlarged edition, 4to, cloth, $12.60, 


—_—— 


The Country Banker: 


His Clients, Cares, and Work. From the Experience of 


Forty Years. By George Rae. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


83.00. 


First Three English 
Books on America. 


The 


[? 1511]—1555 A. D. 


Being chiefly translations, compilations, &c. By Richard 
Eden, sometime Private Secretary to Sir W. Cecil, af- 
terward Lord Burghley. From the writings, maps, &c., 
of Pietro Martire of Anghiera (1455-1526), Apostolical 
Protonotary, and Councillor to the Emperor Charles 
V.; Sebastian Miinster, the Cosmographer (1489-1552), 
Professor of Hebrew, &c., at the University of Basle; 
Sebastian Cabot, of Bristol (1474-1557), Grand Pilot of 
England: With extracts, &c., from the Works of other 
Spanish, Italian, and German Writers of the Time. 
Edited by Edward Arber, F.S.A., Editor of English 
Reprints, ete. 4to, cloth, $8.00, 

This volume cannot fail to interest the cultivated reader. 
One is able therein to look out_on the New W orld as its 
discoverers and first explorers looked upon it. Nowadays, 
this globe has but few geographical mysteries, and it is 
losing its romance as fast as it is losing its wild beasts. 
In the following texts, however, the wonderment of its 
discovery in all its freshness is preserved, as in amber, 
for all time; and they also contain notices of not afew 
barbaric va —_ have long since passed away 
from off the face of the earth. 

But for us moderns the chief interest in these three 
works may be that they are the very beginning of a 
mighty literature. The 
Anglo-Saxon race ; and of all English books relating to the 
American portion of that race, 
volume are the very first. 


uture of mankind lies with the | 


the three reprinted in this | 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature tn the 
English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 
all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, HOOKER, 
etc, New Edition. Revised by A. H. Bullen. With 
numerous tliustrations. #2. 





GRIMM’S GERMAN TALES. With the Notes 
of the Original. A New Translation, by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
pot Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. 





BURNEY’S NOVELS. EVELINA. 1 Vol., Ce- 
cilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). 
With Introductions and Notes by A. R. Ellis, author 
of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per volume, $1.40. 





CENTENARY EDITION. 


BOSWELL'’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, with the 
Tour in the Hebrides and Johnsoniana. New Edition, 
with Notes and Appendices by the Rev. A. Napier, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With Frontis- 
piece to each vol. 6 vols., $8.40. 





COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION. Con- 
fessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Essays on Faith 
and the Common Prayer Book. New Edition. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE’S LECTURES AND NOTES ON 
Shakespeare and other English Poets, including Mr. 
Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 1811, and the 
Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first collected. By T. 
Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





COLERIDGE'S TABLE-TALK and OMNIANA. 
Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 





GOLDSMITH'’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected, a Life of the 
Author, and Notes from various sources. J. W. M. 
Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. Ifl., containing The 





Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europe. 
Now ready. $1.40. ” 

GILBART’S THE HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 
and Practice of Banking. Revised tothe Year 1881 
by A. 8. Michie, Deputy Manager of the Royal Bank 
oO ~~ London. ith Portrait of Gilbart. 2 
vols, . 


SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS. Translated, with 
introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. Vol. IL.— 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Political Treatise. II. 
ra Ye of the Understanding, Ethics, Let- 

00, 





ters. 
DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a_ Literal Prose 
Translation. y W.E. Dugdale. With the Text of 





the vriginal and Explanatory Notes. $2.00. 


| DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the Original collated 
with the best editions, printed on the same page, 
soto Explanatory Notes. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 








VASARI’'S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS. (In 
6 vols.) Vol. VL, just panties, being a Commentary, 
containing Notes and Emendations from the Italian 
Edition of Milanesi and other sources. By J. P. Rich- 
ter, Ph.D., author of ‘The Literary Works of Leonardo 
da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Translated, with 

| Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart, M.A., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60. 











PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Theosophical Essays, 
Translated by C. W. King, M.A., author of ‘The 
Gnostics and their Remains.’ $2.00, 





GOETHE'S EARLY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, with Notes 
and a Short ony by Edw. Bell, editor of ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 





GOETHE’S MISCELLANEOUS TRAVELS, in- 
cluding Letters from Switzerland, Campaign in 
France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. Trans- 
lated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. $1.40. 





LESSING’S WORKS. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Vol. L--Tragedies and ‘Nathan the Wise.’ 
Vol. I1.—Comedies. Vol. III.—Laokoon, Hamburg 
Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With portrait, 
&e. 


KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND METAPHYSI- 
cal Foundations of Natural Science. Translated, with 
Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax, author 
of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of Kant. €2.00. 





MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A new 
Translation in English Prose, by C. H. Wall. Witha 
short Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those 


interested. NEW CATALOGUE 


READY. 


OF CHOICE, RARE, AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


A WHEEL OF FIRE. 
Bates. 


By Arlo 


1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


Mr. Bates’s novel is so unusual in its concep- 
tion and plot that it would make a very strong 
impression on this account alone. But in addi- 
tion, the way in which the strange and striking 
story is told—with remarkable power and inten- 
sity, and with a lighter plot developing con 
stantly beside the strongly contrasted action of 
the main history—will give this book no ordina 
ry circle of readers. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF /. 
G. Holland. New 
with Illustrations. 


and Cheaper Edition, 


1 vol., 8vo, $3.50, 

In this library edition, with many full-page il- 
lustrations and a portrait by Mr. Wyatt Eaton, 
the complete poetical works of Doctor Holland 
are published at a lower price than ever. 


THE AMERICAN BOYS HAN- 
dy Book ; or, What to Do and How to Do 
It. By Daniel C. Beard. Fully illustrated 
by the author. A New Edition. 
price reduced to $2. 

Mr. Beard’s book is the first to tell the active, 
inventive, and practical American boy the things 
he really wants to know; the thousand things 
he wants to do, and the ten thousand ways in 
which he can do them. 


lvol , 8vo, 


THEILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


of Wonders. A new and revised issue of 

twenty-four volumes,containing over a thou- 

sand beautiful illustrations. Each volume 
12mo, complete in itself, sold separately at 
$1 per volume. 

A new edition of this extraordinarily popular 
series has been made necessary by the modern 
advancement of science and the need of an ade- 
quate exposition of the wonders of natural 
science. The volumes have been divided into 
three distinct series. Additions and corrections 
keep them well up with the late scientific disco- 
verles, 

One volume tn each series will be issued every 
month until the complete set is published. The 


following volumes are now ready : 
THE WONDERS OF MAN AND NATURE. 
—‘* The Intelligence of Animals.” 
THE WONDERSOF SCIENCE.—‘ Wonders 
of Heat.” 
THE WONDERS OF ART AND ARCH- 
OLOGY.—* Egypt 3,300 Years Ago.” 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 


sent, post-paid on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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